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This report from the Economics Teaching and Research Unit (Uni-£e 
d'iinseignement et de Recherche - **U,E,H/' - de Sciences Economiques) 
of Paris-X University Nanterre is a joint project on which academic 
staff, students and business concerns in the Paris region have worked 
together with a U^E.R, staff team in investigating the attitudes and 
preferences of all three groups towards prospective improvements in 
the University's Higher Economics Degree, the Diplotae d'ritudes Super- 
ieures de Sciences Economiques, or "D^E.S/*, 

The report is in six chapters and it shows the stage the investi- 
gation had reached by Septtjmber 1971* Chapters I and II give respective- 
ly an account of the way in which courses at the Paris -X University 
Economics U.E.R. had been organised daring 1970-71> and a general back- 
ground to the study. The three followinj chapters cover the individual 
surveys among each of the three groups concerned - students, academic 
staff and business concerns in the Paris region; the sixth and last 
chapter discusses future prospects and further stages in the analysis. 
All six have been written, at the cost of some repetition, in such a 
way as to enable a busy reader to confine himself to the chapter or 
chapters in which he is most interested. 

The Centre for Educational Research and Innovation (CERI) takes 
this opportunity of expressing its thanks to the research team led by 
Professor Guy Terny, and to all those staff members and students at 
taris-X who kindly agreed to co-operate by allowing themselves to be 
interviewed and by completing the very long questionnaires, thus con- 
tributing a total ox" more than 700 hours of their time. 

The Company Shell S.A, Pranpaise not only gave financial support 
to this project but helped with the suirvey of industrial and coimnercial 
firms by arranging contacts and carrying out various preliminary tests 
on the questionnaire addressed to the firms. Professor i^ene Remond, 
President of Paris-X University Nanterre has been kind enough to give 
his support both to xhe CERI Programme on the Management of Higher 
Education Establishments generally and to the present survey in 
particular. 
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CHAPTER I 



HOW ECONOMICS COURSES WERE ORGANISED AT 
PARIS-X UNIVERSITY. NANTERRE, IN 1970/1971 ^-^^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The teaching of Economics at Nanterre follows the general pattern 
laid down by the French Ministry of Education: Economics has been a 
separate subject-area from Law (at first only partly) since 1959/1960. 
In the early years the separation was only partial because year 1 of 
the course leading to the first degree - the 'Licence' in Economics - 
shared four of its six subjects with the Law Licence and contained 
only two relating exclusively to Economics. This is consequently a 
relatively new discipline, still feeling its way at the level of the 
Licence and all the more so at postgraduate level. Doctorate-level 
degrees in Economics could be awarded before 1965 but it was only from 
that year onwards that students with a Licence in Economics as their 
first degree began to prepare for them. 

At Nanterre the teaching of Economics - and of Law as well - 
started in the academic year 1966/1967 with a first-year course. The 
year 1970/1971 which has just ended, and with which the account in 
this chapter will be concerned, was consequently the first in which 
this university offered a higher degree in Economics - referred to as 
the "D.E.S.", (for Diplbbe d'Etudes Superieures, see Chap. I, C, for details). 
This means that 1971/1972 will be the first year in which students who 
have gained the D.E.S. will be able to start reading for a Doctorat 
d'Etat with members ^of the staff of the Teaciiing and Research Unit 
("U.E.R.", for Unite d'Enseighement et de Recherche, the basic imit in 
university organisation following the Loi d* Orientation de I'iinseigne- 
ment Superieur of 12 November 1968). 

By statute. Economics was being taught in a combined faculty with 
Law up to the end of 1970; but it is now .taught in a separate U.ii.R. 
which forms part of Paris-X University in its own right. 

The course leading to the Licence in Economics takes four years, 
or two 'cycles'. Years 1 and 2 of the Licence course, which constitute 
the first cycle, are designed as a common core of studies giving a 
broad grounding in the basic concepts and analytical tools. Something 



(l) This chapter is intended mainly for the reader who may not be 
familiar with the way in which Economics courses are organised 
at a French university; after outlining the general practice, 
it describes those features of the courses at Paris-X Nanterre 
which are to some extent original. 
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like a quarter of the courses to be taken can be chosen from pluri- 
disciplinary subjects outside Economics. A diploma is awarded to 
students successfully completing their second, the University General 
Economics Diploma ( "D.U.E.E.G/' , for "DiplSne Universitaire d'Etudes 
Economiques Generales"). This is mainly of interest to students not 
going on to take the Licence. 

In 1970/1971 there were 1,058 first-year students, 623 second- 
year, 642 third-year and 535 in their fourth year; while 160 were 
reading for the Higher Economics Degree - the D.E.S. 



!• CONTENT. OF COURSES 

There have been soma slight changes in the subjects offered in 
1971/1972 and those offered in 1970/1971. 

A - 1st CYCLE 

- Year 1 

a) The main subject, general Economic Theory « covers the basic 
concepts and how to use them. This course is run concvirrently 
by two full lecturers who, with their assistant lecturers, 
form two separate pedagogical teams. This arrangement is in 
accordance with the general spirit oi' the U.E.R. - an insti- 
tution in which "differing and even contradictory points of 
view are unemotionally and systematically presented so that 
they can be debated scientifically" (Foreword to the Paris-X 
University 1970/1971 Economics Licence syllabus, by Andre 
BABEAU). 

b) The second basic subject is Mathematics and Statistics which 
also lasts two years and is given by a number of lecturers 
concurrently, 

c) The third subject is Economic History . This takes two years 
and during year 1 is given concurrently by two lectvirers. 

d) In the fourth subject, Cvirrent Issues in Economics , current 
economic problems are dealt with in depth at each of a series 
of lectures. 

e) The fifth subject is Law of Private Economic Activities - 
Droit prive economique - for which students are permitted 
to substitute a different subject of their choice. 



- Year 2 

a) and b) The basic subjects of Economic Theory and Mathematics 
and Statistics continue as indicated above. 

c) The third subject is the Economics of Finance > 

d) The fourth subject is Private Accountancy . 
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e) The fifth is Social Economics. 



f) The sixth is Economic History (2nd year). 

g) The seventh sub;|ect, Lav of Public Economic Activities - 
Droit publique economique - may be replaced by another 
subject at choice. 



B - SECOND CYCLE 

Prom the beginning of the second cycle students may start to 
specialise, by taking one of the four following: 

- Economics of the Firm 

- Public Sector Economics and Planning 

- International Economic Relations and Development 

- Econometrics 

But specialisation becomes much more intense by the fourth year, 
when the student takes five optional subjects (plus two from the 
common core), while in the third year he will have taken four subjects 
of each type. 



- Year 3 

Firstly, there are five subjects from what is being called the 
'common core*, four of which are compulsory. These are; 

- Economic Dynamics 

- Mathematics and Statistics 

- International Economics 

- Data processing 

- law of Private Economic Activities (optional) 

He has also to take one of the following pairs of subjects 
depending on the specialisation he has chosen above: 

a) Economics of the Firm 

. Microeconomics 

. Advanced accountancy 

b) The National Economy 

. Economic accounting 
. National accounts 

c) International Economic Relations 

. International trade structure 

• International monetary problems 

d) Econometrics 

• Linear programming 

. Sampling and adjustment techniques 
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- Year 4 



First, there are four common core subjects: 

- History of economic thought 

- Theory and models of economic policy 

- Financial Economics 

- Labour law (optional) 

and four further subjects according to the specialisation chosen: 

a) Economics of the Firm 

. Management data processing 

. Financial and budgetary management 

• Organisation and personnel aspects of the enterprise 

• Selling and market research 

b) The National Economy 

. Economics of the public enterprise 

. Land use economics and regional planning 

. Economic systems compared 

. Budgetary analysis and choice-rationalisation systems 

c) International economics 

• The European Economy 

• External trade forecasting 

• Economic systems compared 

. The econometrics of development 

d) Econometrics 

. Mathematical methods I and II 

• Social Science methods 

• Econometrics 

These four specialisations, any one of which the student could 
choose^ were offered on a completely equal basis, at first by the 
Faculty of Law and Economics and subsequently by the Economics U.E.R, 
However, the fact that students were not in a position to choose among 
the various Economics courses in the Paris area at the Licence level, 
together with the geographical area of student recruitment for the 
Faculty at Nanterre, account for the proportions of students who took 
the various options (in, for example, their entries for the first 
examination) shown in the following table: 
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lear j 


lear j 


Year 4 




68/69 


69/70 


69/70 


c 

International Economics 


139 


133 


136 


Public Economics 


99 


32 


79 


Econometrics 


280 


243 


239 


Economics of the Firm 


311 


336 


305 


TOTAL 


829 


744 


759 



C - DOCTORAL 

Two differe.it kinds of Doctorate in Economics can be taken by 
students who have completed their Licence or hold equivalent qualifi- 
cations: the Doctorat d'Etat and the Doctorat de Specialite. Both were 
instituted at Nanterre in 1970, 

1. The Doctorat d'Etat 

To obtain the Doctorat d'Etat students start, once they have 

fained their Licence, by reading for the higher degree in Economics 
the D.E.S.) with which this survey is concerned. Once they have taken 
the D.E.S. they may begin work on preparing a doctoral thesis in 
Economics. But the D.E.S. is a degree which may very well be sought 
in its own right. 

a) The Diplome d ' Etudes Superieures (Higher Degree in 
Economics - "D^E.sT^ T- 

This degree is awarded at the Paris-X University at Nanterre 
to those passing tests in four 'seminars', each seminar cor res- 
ponding to one of the subjects taught. The word 'seminar' is only 
used in relation to the D.E.S. , where it connotes a Smaller number 
of students than at first-degree level (around 2lO is sometimes 
regarded as ideal) and suggests working methods directed as close- 
ly as possible towards research. 

The seminars are of two kinds - training seminars and research 
seminars. Training seminars provide a comprehensive revision of 
basic concepts in a particular field of economic analysis, and of 
the mathematical and statistical techniques involved* Research 
seminars are, from the student's viewpoint, of two kinds. The one 
on which he decides to write his dissertation becomes his "major" 
research seminar* The two others are called "minor" research 
seminars. A research seminar is not, in itself, either minor or 
major since some of the students taking it will have chosen it 
xor their dissertation while others will not. 

The training seminars are based upon the following areas of 
economic analysis: 
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- Microeconomic analysis 

- Macrosconomic analysis 

- Economic methodology and anthropology 

Research seminar subjects are as follows: 

- Macroeconomic growth analysis 

- Monetary conditions for economic development 

- Long-term macroeconomic forecasting 

- Unconventional paths to economic development 

- Theoretical and econometric problems of savings and 
consumption 

- Development financing 

- Marxism 

- Theory of production 

- Economics of land use 

- Company management and decision programming 

- Mathematical economics 

- Social planning methods 

- Finance and payments planning 

- Data processing for management 

- Industrial economics 

- Economic epistemology 

- Pood and agricultural economics 

- Economy of Europe 

- Introduction to economic anthropology 

- Econometrics and political economics 

- Advanced marketing concepts 

- Economic analysis and decision-procedures in the public 
sector (Rationalisation of Budget Choices - "R,B,C,") 

- Introduction to education economics 

- Inflation and the international monetary system 

- Planning and development in the Soviet economy 

- Mathematical methods in the social sciences 

- The multinational corporation 



b) The thesis 

Having obtained their D.B.S., students wishing to write the 
thesis for a Doctorat d'Btat choose a director of studies from 
among the staff of professorial rank in the Economics Department; 
the director guides them in their work and decides at what point 
they have enough material to write and defend a thesis. 

Members of the ^anterre staff have already supervised State 
Economics theses for students who had obtained their D.E.S. at 
other universities. However from 1971-1972 they will on occasion 
be supervising students holding the Paris-X University D.E.S. 



2. The Doctorat de Specialite 

This has been instituted in specific specialist areas decided upon 
by the Ministry ^of Education, and is awarded by the various universi- 
ties. The Arrete of 16 July 1970 authorised the Economics U^E^R* 
at Paris-X University Nanterre to confer the Doctorat de Specialite in 
the following areas: 
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• Economic psychology and sociology 

• The social sciences of labour 

• Development economics 

• Economy of Europe 

• Applied mathematics in economics 

• Health economics 

The student is required to choose as his supervisor a member of 
the Nanterre Economics U.E.R. staff specialising in the same area as 
the area in which he is taking his doctorate, and to prepare a thesis 
under his supervision on a topic falling within that area. 

Students may defend their thesis a minimum of two years after 
entering. For the academic year 1970/1971 - the first in which this 
doctorate was instituted at Nanterre - eight students have enrolled 
for it. 



II. TESTING KNOWLEDGE AND CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION 

These are laid down by the November 1968 Loi d 'Orientation, by 
its implementing Decree, and by Ministry of Education Orders. The ways 
in which these were to be applied to Economics were laid down, for the 
academic year 1970/1971, by the interim management council of the 
Faculty of Law and Economics of Nanterre. 

1. During the first two cycles, there were two ways in which knowledge 
could be tested: 

A. Discontinuous assessment in the form of a terminal examination 
in each subject; this was restricted, in principle, to salary 
earning students. 

B. Continuous assessment consisting of a combination, varying 
according to subject, of the three following forms: 

. A terminal examination at the ond of the year. 

. One or more partial examinations during the year. 

. A report on the student's Guided Work* Guided work 
may, depending on the subject, be spread over the 
whole of the year or only part of the year; it takes 
the form of periodical meetings between an assistant 
and, on average, 20 to 30 students. Its purpose is 
to help the student to assimilate the instructor's 
course more thoroughly, by such forms of active 
personal expression as talks, notes, essays and 
exercises, building up files and, in year 4, the 
"dissertation" • 

These are systematically judged on the student's 
ability, perseverance, work, participation and know- 
ledge, and these appraisals are the ingredients of 
an overall Guided Work report. 

C. Student Appraisal . This takes place at two sessions , one in 
Jvily, the other in September/October. The second consists 
exclusively of written and oral examinations. 
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D. To joass, a student must have obtained at least average marks 
in the composite report for the year. The composite report 
is made up of subject reports, each subject being given a 
weighting . In year 1, for example, the weightings were as 
follows: 

Coefficients 



. Economic analysis 8 

• Mathematics and statistics 6 

. History of economic events 2 

. Contemporary economic issues 2 

. Law of private economic activities 2 

Total weightings 20 



Students achieving at least average marks for some subjects 
at the first session may carry them over to the second. 

2. "Continuous assessment" which is restricted^^ to the level of the 
D.E.S . is expected to encourage the students* personal endeavour • In 
the same way the requirement for dissertation of around 60 pages is 
expected to show up the students* aptitude for research, individually 
and collectively. 

A. Weightings applied to the two examination sessions (October 
and February; had the same ends in view; 

Coefficients 



. Training seminar 

- continuous assessment 2 

- written paper, 5 hours 2 

. Major research seminar 

- dissertation 6 

- continuous assessment 1 

. Minor research seminars 

1) continuous assessment 4 

2) continuous assessment 4 

. Translation of an article or 

extract from source-book 1 



Total 20 



B. This means that the dissertation accounts for at least two 
thirds of the marks. As the student is gradually putting this 
together in the course of his major research seminar, he gives 
reports on his progress-to-date, after which his work can be 



(1) In principle 
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discussed and criticised. From the second half-year onwards 
such reports form the major ingredient of the research semin- 
ars, which will earlier have been taken up largely by the 
supervisor in consolidating the student's existing knowledge 
in the research area concerned (with talks on hie work and 
on the general theoretical background, the putting together 
of reading notes, files, source-summaries, etc.). 

The training seminar involves talks by instructor or student, 
preparation of files, and reading notes ..• etc^ and the 
different types of work are all under review as part of the 
continuous assessment process at the instmctor ' s discretion. 

Ill, OHARACTijRISTICS OP THE TEACHING AT NANTERRE - INTENTIONS AND 
RESULTS 

In 1964 the Ministry of Education set up the Faculty of Nanterre 
to decentralise a concentration in the middle of Paris. But whereas 
the Faculty of Letters was made autonomous from the outset, giving 
Dean Grappin a certain measure of administrative self-sufficiency, the 
Nanterre Licence in Economics was not recognised by the Ministry as a 
Licence in its own right until 1968, 

Up to that time, Bco.iomics instructors lecturing at Nanterre were 
members of the Paris Faculty, on secondment to Nanterre but retaining 
their Paris appointments and administratively dependent upon Paris. 

It^was certainly , the case that, after 1964, when members of the 
"Faculte du Pantheon" v-^^ were offered the possibility of secondment to 
Nanterre, those who took it up did so voluntarily, and for the same 
kinds of reason as did those of their colleagues in the Faculte de 
Lettres (Sorbonne) who also came to Nanterre - a wish to create con- 
tact with the students and the kind of community life there which 
were no longer possible in the overloaded Faculties of central Paris. 

But in their efforts to give concrete form to their desire for 
change and for a genuinely individual kind of teaching, members of the 
Economics and Arts departments alike came up against an obstacle in 
the university's relative lack of independence vis-S-vis the Ministry, 
while the economics staff had the further disadvantages of being xmable, 
until 1968, to take their decisions on the spot, and of having to teach 
in premises which had not been designed for them« 

Until 1968 decisions affecting Economics at Nanterre were being 
taken in Paris, and tuition was being given in the Law and Arts build- 
ings. So it was not imtil 1968, when teaching posts were created at 
Nanterre, and the "Pantheon" Faculty's Board voted to decide which 
staff members should be appointed to them, that the staff concerned 
gained the independence to make their own decisions, 

(2) 

The question does, therefore, arise^ ' of just how original the 
teaching of economics at Nanterre has been, within the framework of 

(1) The former Faculty of Law and Economics of Paris. 

(2) From that date only. 
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the overall organisation of economics by the Ministry • But here it 
must also be borne in mind that the premises available at the beginning 
of the 1968/69 academic year had been designed not for the Economics 
staff but for the preparatory year of the Institut d'Etudes Politiques 
(!•£.?•), which was originally to have been decentralised to Nanterre 
but which the Prime Minister decided at the last minute should be 
located elsewhere. 

The way in which educational premises have been laid out obviously 
reflects some preconceived idea of how the teaching process is going 
to be arranged, while imposing its own limits on the extent to which 
those arrangements can be changed. The building designed for the I.E. P. 
at Nanterre was for the formal and ex-cathedra style of teaching; it 
is a large hall giving access to lecture theatres of various sizes 
and to some floors consisting entirely of small rooms for practical 
classes. With these conditions in mind it is fair to ask how far the 
economics teaching at Nanterre can be regarded, from various points 
of view, as possessing a character of its own. 

A, As regards work-appraisal tecnniques , the end-of-year examin- 
ation was the usual method until the November I968 Loi 
d 'Orientation came into force. Pass-rates in year 1 were 
noticeably higher at both examinations than the Law pass- 
rates (72 per cent then 71 per cent, against 55 per cent and 
59 per cent in 1966/67 and 1967/68). 



Continuous assessment was permitted by the Loi d' Orientation 
at the same time as Nanterre 's right to award its own Licence 
was recognised, and '^'ull advantage was taken of the conces- 
sion: the number 0I .practical classes was increased in some 
of the courses during the first cycle, and the students* 
overall report was made to include the report on their 
practical work, while the terminal examinations were split 
into two interim examinations each covering half the programme. 

The application of continuous assessment resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the student pass-rate, which fell below the Law pass- 
rate (53 per cent in I968/1969 and 46 per cent in 1969/1970 
compared with 63 per cent and 45 per cent, for year 1 students). 
But this reduction was also due to an increase in the number 
of first-year students, while the staff establishment did not 
increase in the same proportion (see table below). 

Academic year First-year 



The proof is that for the later years, at distinctly higher 
levels, the equivalent percentages followed a similar trend 
(figures for year 2 were 85 per cent, 61 per cent, 67 per 
cent, and third-year pass-rates were 86 per cent then 72 per 
cent ) . 



enrolments 



1966- 1967 

1967- 1968 

1968- 1969 

1969- 1970 

1970- 1971 



1,009 
1,038 



538 
768 
759 
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The persistent increase in the percentage of students failing 
at the two examination vSessions of year 1, which rose from 
12 per cent and 11 per cent of students enrolled for the first 
two years to 19 per cent in 1968/1969 and 30 per cent in 
1969/1970 may have been due to the lower staff ratio, together 
with the difficulties of putting continuous assessment into 
practice. 



Organisation of tuition and of instruction. Does the way 
tuition and instruction are organised at Nanterre show signs 
that original ideas or the desire to experiment have been 
put into effect? This, it should be recalled, was one of the 
topics upon which the spontaneous staff and student committees 
at the Law Faculty in the rue d'Assas during Hay 1968 produced 
suggestions, some of which were included in the Loi d 'Orienta- 
tion, and it was partly to allow for this kind of experiment 
that the experimental Faculties of Dauphine and Vincennes were 
set up. 

Although there had been thinking along similar lines at Nan- 
terre for a number of years, Nanterre was not included in 
this experiment - one to which substantial resources must have 
been committed, since costs per student are distinctly higher 
at Dauphine than for the average Law or Economics faculty. 

If an active teaching approach is to be tried out then a 
tight budget will clearly prove a considerable handicap. But 
need it be the deciding factor? In other words, dees a short- 
age of funds inexorably lead one to organise teaching along 
the traditional lines (with lectures, practical classes, 
examinations, etc.?) Nanterre does seem to have been relying, 
perhaps unconsciously, on this traditional excuse, at least 
until this year. Until this year the formal lecture has been 
the rule, even though delivering lectures is not a condition 
of service for the academic staff, who are free to give 
tuition in whatever way they choose. It must be admitted, 
however, that this individual freedom is somewhat theoretical, 
being considerably restricted in one way by a Ministry require- 
ment that at least half the student's assessment be based on 
terminal or interim examinations. This has the effect of lead- 
ing the students to regard the more active involvement of 
their practical classes, on which continuous assessment is 
based, as being 'unprofitable', and it also makes them feel 
that they have got to be 'cramming' - one of their major 
complaints about the teaching througnout the Licence course. 
In fact after 1968, when the iiconomics U.ii.R. became inde- 
pendent, the number of practical classes was increased and 
continuous assessment introduced with the aim, in both cases, 
of instigating more staff-studenfc contact and setting more 
value on thinking things out than on r.ote learning. In the 
event, though, these steps did no more than compensate for a 
rise in the number of students so that one can hardly say 
they did much to improve the quality of the tuition. 

Another constraint upon the individual staff-member' s scope 
for innovation is that, mathematics and statistics excepted. 
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there has been an almost total lack of co-ordination in the 
teaching of each particular subject. This stems from the 
principle that everyone must be entirely unfettered. But is 
there, perhaps, something rather too traditional about seeing 
any attempt at co-ordination as a threat to freedom? Could it 
be that by making everyone work in isolation another kind of 
curb is put on freedom of action? The U.E.R. Council seems to 
have had this latter consideration in mind when it decided 
that during the academic year 1971/1972 it would arrange 
for staff teaching the various years of the course to meet 
periodically to compare notes. 



C. This absence of co-ordination also affects the content of the 
tuition. It all too easily leads to some topics being repeated 
unnecessarily, wxdle others are left out altogether and, even 
more, to the situation where a concept with which a student 
needs to be familiar to deal with one course, but which hap- 
pens to be taught at some other course, turns out not to have 
been taught in time. The students are practically the only 
people with an overall picture of all the different forms of 
instruction provided simultaneously for them, over the year, 
and they have the impression of a lack of coherence, of not 
knowing where they are going. 

Another point is that an overall view of the programmes for 
the four years leading to the Licence shows that they tend to 
dwell more upon descriptions, facts and, especially, institu- 
tions, than upon the theoretical concepts and how to manipu- 
late them. It is true that since 1968 there has been more 
emphasis on the most recent aspects of economic knowledge, 
with the introduction of courses dealing with real economic, 
financial and socio-economic problems. But there seems to be 
a tendency to confine the critical comparison of competing 
econofnic theories to the main course of the 1st cycle and then 
to year 4, to financial economics and to economic history. 
This is probably due to the absence of co-ordination, in that 
the theoretical learnings of the individual lecturer are 
regarded, officially, as merely his private affair. This tends 
to neutralise a wide divergence in the theoretical positions 
of staff members (who include neo-classicists, Keynesians and 
Marxists) which, if there were arrangements for systematically 
confronting them, could provide an important stimulus and 
factor of interest. 

There also seems to be some degree of balance during the first 
cycle in the coverage of the various schools of analysis (neo- 
classical, Keynesian, Marxist), their basic concepts and 
analytical tools, which allows for intercomparison and criti- 
cism when a particu3.ar topic, such as currency or the State, 
is being studied, but during the second cycle this seems to 
give way to a predominance of mathematical economics, models 
gmd business management techniques. 

The obvious answer here is that Business Economics and 
Econometrics are by far the most popular specialisations, 
because of the better employment prospects which students 
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believe they offer. But is it really the case that the only 
things worth learning for the student witn a particular 
career in mind are the techniques most immediately relevant 
to it? That is one of the topics covered by the questionnaires, 
but the fact is that students are choosing their specialis- 
ations without being in possession of the necessary inform- 
ation ♦ 

Furthermore, the choice of Business jiconomics and Econometrics 
by a large majority of students for their second-cycle options 
does not fit in with the personal orientations of the majority 
of the Nanterre staff, as is shown by the fact that the D.E.S. 
seminars, which quite closely reflect tne personal interests 
of the staff and the time they have available, are mainly 
oriented towards macroeconomics, socio-economics and the study 
of various aspects of the economic role of the State, and 
National Economics. This explains why, although more than 400 
fourth-year students told a U.E.R* enquiry during the second 
six months of 1970 that they were expecting to take a D.E.S. 
at Nanterre, only 250 entered for it in October 1970 and only 
160 confirmed their enrolment when they were able to choose 
to take their D.E.S. at other Economics U.E.R.s in the Paris 
region* 

It is clear that for staff and students as a body, the big 
questions loom larger than ever - and that specific steps to 
deal with them can only be taken if everyone concerned co- 
operates in thinking them out and discussing them: 

On one side are such issues as how much time should be spent 
on the facts, the institutions and the theories, and on which 
of the theories, and how these should all be made to inter- 
relate with one another. Then one wants to know what is 
actually involved in the pas.sing on of knowledge about Econo- 
mics: what sort of thing is one trying to communicate, how 
does one go about it, and how does one therefore organise the 
teacher-learner situation? 

These questions have a bearing on the whole of the Licence 
course, and are naturally at the heart of the various issues 
which were raised in the questionnaires dealing with pros- 
pective "improvements" to the D.E.S. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PARIS--X UNIVERSITY ECONOMICS U.E.R. SURVEY 



Activity No. 5 of the CERI Programme of Work for 1970, "Innovation 
in Higher Education", had two major goals: 

a) to develop new methods of approaches to the teaching 
process at university, 

b) new management and development techniques for institutions 
of higher education. 

The subject chosen by the Paris-X University research team, with 
the agreement of all the interested parties, which was to see what 
improvements might be made to the higher degree in Economics vthe 
"D«E.S."), is intended as a contribution to one aspect of the second 
of those objectives. This study sets out to achieve a fresh definition, 
with the involvement of all parties concerned, of the underlying pur- 
pose or purposes of the general direction, the programmes, the teach- 
ing methods and attainment-appraisal procedures appropriate to a higher 
degree for a student of Economics which marks the close of his period 
of full-time education (in the strict sense). A brief accoimt of the 
main stages in the definition of the project, a short descriptiun and 
then a lock at some of the features which seem to distingviish this 
particular survey from others carried out in Eiiropean universities 
under Activity No .3 of the CERI Frogramme will explain exactly 
what the Paris-X Nanterre University survey was ultimately intended 
to achieve, and the general lines on which it was conducted. 

I. THE MAIN STAGES IN THE DEFINITION OF THE RESEARCH PROJECT 
FOR THE ECONOMICS U.E.R. OF PARIS-X UNIVERSITY 

This project was gradually put into its final form at meetings 
during June and July 1970 between CERI members (Messrs. Khan, 
Levasseur, Legg and Fredrikson) and memoers oX the staff of the 
Economics U.E.R • Paris-X University (Messrs. Babeau, Berrebi, Deplas 
and Hansel) vlK 

At the very outset, starting on the one side from the interests 
and concerns of the CERI representatives, while the university 



l) Professor G. Terny who is now project leader did not take up his 
duties until April 1971 and consequently was not involved at the 
planning stage s# 
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"management" were faced by various acutt; problems, some of general 
application (such as the forthcoming^ autonomy of the Teaching and 
Research Units provided for by the Loi d 'Orientation) , others more 
specifically related to Paris-X University (such as the proposal for 
setting up a D.E.S, in Economics for the academic year starting in 
October 1970), three possible research subjects stood out for consider- 
ation: 

A. INFORMATION SYSTEMS , for specific purposes, such as recruit- 
ing staff at Paris-X University, or making optimum use of them. This 
subject aroused a great deal of interest but it had to be abandoned, 
for reasons which will appear so obvious that they hardly need be 
discussed in detail (special difficulties and problems, especially 
political ones at Nanterre, the fact that decisions affecting the 
recruitment of a substantial proportion of the teaching staff were 
being taken centrally, considerable uncertainty about what effect the 
Loi d* Orientation would have on the relationship between the University 
and the Ministry of Education), xhis left a choice of two "microeconomics 
research topics. 

B. A STUDY OF THE REQTtIREMENTS AND IMPLICATIONS OF ^lANAGING AN 
INDEPENDENT TEACHING AND RESEARCH DEPARTMENT ( specif icallvT 
the Economics Teaching and Research Unit) WITHIN A LARGER 
DECISION-MAKING SPHERE - THE UNIVERSITY 

The point here would have been to identify and endeavour to solve 
the problems associated with laying down the Department's short and 
medium-term targets, with recruiting and training its staff, with its 
financial arrangements, with the systems needed to ensure that relevant 
information woi^ld flow efficiently, both within the Department itself, 
and between it and the other places concerned with its proper function- 
ing (such as the University, the Ministry of Education, various sectors 
of the economy), with formulating the Department's research policy, etc. 

C. A STUDY NOT OF DECISIONS IIWOLVING THE OVERALL FUNCTIONING 
OF A U.E.R. BUT OF A MAJOR DECISION-MAKING FIELD IN A 
UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHMENT (course content, research « knowledge- 
testing, innovatory teaching-methods, etc. ) 

Since these discussions were in progress at a time when the con- 
cept of a D.E.S. in Economics was beginning to take shape, it naturally 
occurred to those concerned that there might be an opportunity for 
completely re-thinking the issues involved - the aims, the prograimnes, 
the teaching and knowledge-testing methods, job-opportunities, student 
information, the costs that would be involved in a re-designed D.E.S. 
etc. 

Both of the remaining research-projects under consideration looked 
attractive, but for different reasons; and the third was eventually 
given preference over the second for reasons of two kinds: 

l) firstly, because some of the provisions of the Loi d* Orienta- 
tion, the stage which had at that point been reached in implementing it, 
and the fact that autonomy for universities was still a very new idea 
in France, made it hard to see how much freedom of action the "decentral- 
ised" decision units would possess, and what real constraints would con- 
tinue to affect them; it should perhaps be added that one of the most 
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interesting aspects of the second project under consideration was 
immediately ruled out by the financial limits on the autonomy of the 
universities, and a fortiori of the Teacning and Research Units. 

2) secondly t there were practical considerations Ox "procedure" 
and of how the work would have to be organised; the third subject 
seemed likely to fit in with these better than the second. To summarise 
the most important of these considerations: 

a) this subject would require a minimum of consensus and the 
largest possible participation on the part of all concern- 
ed with the university (students, academic and administra- 
tive staff, the Ministry of Education). 

b) the necessary diagnostic phase, in which key problems and 
decision points would be elucidated, was relatively 
straightforward . 

c) a need for the technical requirements of the study to be 
matched by the human resources available, given that 
active participation on the part of the Economics U,E,R. 
staff, backed by the CERI experts, was clearly essen- 
tial to the success of the undertaking. 

d) its acceptability to the Ministry of Education, whose 
support and even encouragement would be essential if the 
Paris-X University project was to be regarded as a "pilot 
survey" worth using by other institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

Once the general shape of the project had been mapped out, there 
were further meetings between CERI representatives and members of 
the teaching staff of the Economics O.E.k. (in July 1970, October 1970, 
March 1971, etc.) at which the project was eventually given its final 
form, and the manifold problems involved in implementing it were dealt 
with. This meant that work could start on 15 April 1971. 



II • THE AIMS AND MSTHODOLOaiCAL APPROACH OF THE PARIS-X UNIVERSITY 
U,B>R> SURVEY 

Ever since the D.E.S. in Economics was set up (and since its 
revision in 1959) it has been regarded in fact, though without any 
justification in theory, less as a qualification terminating higher 
education than as an intermediate stage of imiversity education between 
the Licence and the Doctorat d'Etat. It would probably be fair to add 
that partly because of the background required of Professors for the 
**Agregation" in Economics, and partly because of that permanent feature 
of French education, its taste for the abstract and for "theorising", 
the D.E.S. used to and still does impose a very theoretical training 
on those who take it. Furthermore, until quite recently the D.E.S. 
course was mainly designed to meet the requirements of students ulti- 
mately intending to read for the economics "agregation" in higher edu- 
cation. In these circumstances, which applied until fairly recently, 
very few students holding the Licence in Economics decided to read for 
a D.E.S. 
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Naturally enough, as the number of first degrees in Economics 
has, for reasons which need not be discussed here, risen steeply over 
the last ten years, there have been noticeably more candidates for the 
D.fi.S, Relatively fewer of the latter have planned to work towards the 
further academic examinations and have been looking for further train- 
ing of some kind, though without information from them it was difficult 
to see exactly what kind. Furthermore, although the number of D.E.S. 
qualifications awarded in Law and Economics increased from 757 in 
1957/1958 to 1,301 in 1966/1967, the number of Doctorate s awarded re- 
mained almost constant. It follows that growing numbers of students 
equipped only with a D.E.S. in Economics were offering their services 
on the labour market ♦ 

This raised the question of what *'image'* the employers in govern- 
ment and industry had of D.E.S* holders. What kind of background'^or 
capabilities were expected of them? What kind of responsibilities could 
they be given? 

A - AIMS OF THE SURVEY 

The D.E.S. was obviously due for an overhaul, not confined to 
the qualification it ought to be but taking a fresh look at its pro- 
grammes, its teaching methods, the whole layout of the courses, know- 
ledge-testing procedures, information-flow systems, etc.; this clearly 
meant that it would be v;ell worthwhile to try to find out, by means of 
a combined operation involving the academic staff, the students, and 
industrialists or businessmen in the private and semi-public sectors, 
what attitudes or preferences would nowadays be elicited from members 
of these distinct groups, who would all be affected by any alterations - 
in the widest sense - to the D.E.S. awarded the Nanterre University 
Economics U.E.R., to take account of the views of each group as to' what 
would constitute an "ideal" D.E.S. 

Within this overall objective, the survey had three specific 
targets: 

1. To find out v;hat reputation the D.E.S. then enjoyed ^ and 
what preferences and attitudes would be held tov;ards an 
^overhauled' D.E^S. ainong ; 

a) Students at the Paris-X liconomics U.E.R. 

b) Academic staff at the U.E.R. (professors, senior 
lecturers and lecturers) . 

c) Present and prospective employers of those holding 
a D.E.S. in Economics from Paris-X University 
(industrialists, businessmen, bankers, etc. in the 
private and semi-public sectors). 



(1) OECD: Development of Higher Education statistical survey - OECD. 
Paris, 1970, pp. 304-305. "The OECD statistics do not distinguish 
between Law and Economics in their D.E.S. figures. 
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The attitudes and preferences would then be compared and con- 
^^^^l^L^^ derive either the "profile" of a D.E.S. which would 

match the views of all concerned (if such views emerged), or a variety 
of profiles corresponding to the opinions, proposals, and suggestions 
^t""^ different groups. In other words^the end- 

result of tnis phase was to be a programme, or a number of programmes 
Un the strict R.B.C. sense), to achieve the objective or objectives 
assigned by the decision-centres concerned to one or more types of 
renovated D.ii.S. 

2* A trial estimate of the costs of every kind involved in 
setting up and operating the D.E.S. in Economics in 
accordance with the programme or programmes emerging at 
the end of the first phase of the sur\^ey. 

In the event that more than one solution were to appear 
technically' capable of meeting the D.E.S. objective 
lor objectives), it would certainly have been desirable 
to suboect them all to cost-efficiency analysis, enabling 
the decision-maker to exercise his choice on a basis of 
technical and economic efficiency. Unfortunately, apart 
from the fact that this would have required the team to 
work out a complicated simulation model of the learning 
processes associateu with the various ways of imparting 
knowledge, little or nothing is known about the compara- 
tive efficiencies of such alternative teaching techniques 
as 'traditional' teaching, computer or CCTV-assisted 
tuition, etc. so there is practically no chance of tack- 
ling that basic side of the question. The team will pro- 
bably have to confine its investigations on the costs 
side to working them out, in terms of capital costs and 
operating costs, for the programme or programmes adopted. 

5* Decision-making prno,edures in the EGnnomics U.E,R, 

m Paris-X Univers ity governin/; the implementat ion of anv 
reform of the D.E.S l ^ 

The point of this survey is to establish the facts and to 
offer recoimnendations; these are more likely to prove help- 
ful if they are grounded upon a proper awareness of the 
mechanisms which govern (or would be liable to govern) 
this type of decision-making in a university whose inde- 
pendence is still only partial. 

To illustrate these mechanisms, we shall identify a number 
of key-decisions affecting the new programme or programmes 
and try to explore four characteristics common to them all. 

a) Who takes the decisions? 

b) How are they taken? 

c) What information are they based on? 

d) What are the criteria used? 

We shall try to show, for each type of decision, what roles 
would be played and how much weight would be carried by 
respectively, the U.E.R. 'managers' and their opposite ' 
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numbers in the University and at the Ministry of Education, what in- 
fluence would be brought to be^r by members of the academic staff (whose 
values, research-interests and preferences as to teaching methods are 
by no means identical), by the students and, lastly, by representatives 
of the various economic and administrative sectors. 

The order in which objectives 1, 2 and 5 are listed represents a 
logicpl development of the succeeding phases of the study and also a 
descending order of priority. At the time of drafting this report, the 
team has hopes of making considerable progress with all three, but if 
unforeseen difficulties arise, either in collecting or processing the 
data, then compromises will obviously have to be worked out between the 
CERI representatives and the research team. 

B. METHODOLOGY 

Since only a part of the first stage of the project (collection 
of data on the attitudes and preferences of the groups concerned towards 
prospective changes in the D.E.S.) has been completed at the time of 
drafting this report, this section on methodology will be confined to 
the techniques used for gathering and processing these data. Another 
reason for keeping this general account very short is that the tech- 
niques are the conventional ones for dealing with this kind of problem 
and in any case, methodological details specifically relating to any 
of the individual groups are covered at the beginning of each of the 
chapters concerned. 

1. Data collection from students, staff and prospective 

employers ^ / was by means of questionnaires . Pour separate 
questionnaires - naturally sharing some ol the questions, 
or parts of them - were compiled: 

- for Paris-X University students in the fourth year 
of their Licence in Economics during 1970/1971 (57 
questions) ; 

- for students taking the D.E,S. in Ecouomics at Nanterre 
during the same academic year (110 questions); 

- for members of the academic staff of Paris-X University 
irrespective of rank and of whether or not they were 
involved in any of the D.E.S. teaching (151 questions); 

- for employers in private and nationalised industries 
(65 questions) . 



(l) The Paris area employers' survey was carried out by a private 
concern, **Servo** (Services et Organisation). (See paragraph 5 - 
Meeting between representatives of Servo and members of the staff 
team at the Paris-X University, Nanterre, at which the questions 
both for employers and for other groups were given their final 
form. ) 
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The first three questionnaires were drawn up following 
an identical procedure: 

- "brainstorming" meetings at which members of the team 
put together their first list of topics and worked out 

a series of leading questions for use during the follow- 
ing phase; 

- undirected interviews with representatives of each of 
the groups concerned, based upon the above topics 
but arranged and conducted in such a way as to 

leave respondents entirely free to raise any question, 
suggestion or criticism they cared to; 

- a first draft of the questionnaire; 

- the first draft was tested on other members of each 
group (not including any who had taken part in the first 
interviews) followed by discussions and criticisms of 
the way the questions were phrased, the order in which 
they were arranged, etc., and offering suggestions, 
which usually led to additional questions. 

- the questionnaires were drafted in final form. 

Two techniques vere used to collect the actual data: 

- Economics students in their fourth undergraduate year 
were invited to complete their questionnaires during 
the last of the practical classes of the academic year. 
This made it possible to obtain the replies of more 
than half the fourth-year students very quickly. 

- D.B.S. students and the academic staff were covered by 
a postal survey. As usual with postal surveys, follow- 
up letters had to be sent. Now that the reply periods 
have expired the response rate for each of the groups 
can be regarded as around 50 per cent. 



Processing; 

At the time of drafting this report, only the replies 
from the fourth-year students have been systematically 
studied to more than a partial extent. A detailed suimnary 
of the major processing stages will be found in the first 
part of Chapter III. Here we shall merely comment that 
the substantial volume of data made it essential to use 
a computer. Computer processing has involved (or will 
ultimately involve) the following operations: 

- coding the questionnaire; 

- transcribing the replies; 

- punching and verification of cards; 

- writing programmes for single -variable and multi-variable 
sorts; 

- writing factor analysis programmes. 
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III. UNIQUE FliATURES OF THE PARIS--X SURVEY 



This chapter concludes with a brief account of the most important 
points in which the Nanterre survey can be regarded as unique. This 
uniqueness should be seen in relation to: 

A. FIRSTLY , the kind of approach the central administration in 
France would normally take towards deciding upon aims, objectives and 
resources to arrive at the final specification for qualification in 
higher education. 

All such qualifications have hitherto, so far as the team is 
aware, been specified and designed by university staff exclusively, on 
the basis of their preferences and attitudes alone. This is not of 
course to say that the views of students or prospective employers will 
not have implicitly or explicitly been considered when decisions were 
taken; but there has never, apparently, been any systematic or scien- 
tific approach to the gathering of such views. It was partly to fill 
this gap that the Nanterre study relating to a specific qualification, 
the i).B.S. in Economics, was undertaken and followed the particular 
methodology it did. Besides, administrative decisions to introduce new 
qualifications, or to modify existing ones, have generally been taken 
without any prior evaluation of the great variety of costs involved, 
and this study aims to enable the decision-maker (or decision-makers) 
to choose from among proposals backed up at least by cost schedules, 
if not by efficiency indicators. If this twin target can be achieved 
tho Nanterre study will have been a real 'pilot project'. 

B. SECONDLY , by. comparison with other research projects in the 
CERI programme on the Management of Higher Education jistablis.^ments. 
Contrasting the topics covered by the other projects with the topic of 
the Nanterre study, there seem to be at least two respects in which 
this project differs: 

- in the first place, most of the other projects in the 
programme are " macroeconomic " in that they take some 
specific or general problem associated with one of the 
aspects of the operation of a university as a whole : the 
Paris-X University project, on the other hand, can be 
described as "micro-economic", partly because it is being 
conducted within a Department belongings to a larger decis- 
ion centre, and partly because it is oirily taking one 
activity among a number of others in that Department. This 
being the case, there is obviously a great difference in 
the analytical tools and techniques used here. 

- secondly, leaders of the projects in the other countries 
have mainly been interested in the "management" aspect, in 
the strict sense of "rational allocation of scarce (huipan 
or material) resources as between alternative uses". What 
they are looking for, on the whole, are decision-models and 
information systems which might enable them to minimise the 
costs of training students. Naturally, this aspect has not 
been altogether excluded from the present survey (see 
paragraph II. A. 2 above), but the emphasis lies far more 
on another aspect of running and developing a university 
Department - the way to bring one type of training (the 
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D.E.S. in Economics) offered by the academic staff into 
harmony, if it does not already harmonise, with the desires 
and preferences of its immediate market (the students) and 
of its ultimate market (the employers). 
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CHAPTER III 



VIEWS. ATTITUDES AND PREFERiilNCES OF STUDENTS AT 
PARIS-X UNIVERSITY NANTSRRE TOWARDS THE HIGHER 
DEGREE IN ECONOMICS (THE D.E,Sj 

I. THE GROUPS COVERED, COLLECTION AND PROCESSING OF DATA 
A. STUDENTS 

The survey was carried out among two categories of students, 
those who in 1970/1971 were in their fourth year of reading for 
the Licence in Economics, and those who during the same academic 
year were reading for the D.E.S. in Economics at Paris-X Univer- 
sity. 

Students in the first category were among the prospective 
"customers" for the D.E.S. in 1971/1972, so it was very important 
to find out what kind of "image" they had formed of the D.E.S. 
before taking their final decision to enrol for it. What were they 
expecting to get from this further year of higher education? What 
would be their objectives, and on what information would they be 
basing their decision? What were they expecting from the academic 
staff? How much work, and to what standard, were they prepared to 
put in of their own accord? What were their views on the most 
suitable teaching and knowledge-testing methods? etc. 

As regards students currently reading for their D.E.S. at 
Paris-X University, there were two reasons why it seemed essential 
to ascertain their views and preferences: 

- First, they must surely be in the best position to take an 
overall view of how efficiently the present D.E.S. had been organ- 
ised and operating, since they are required to take part in four 
seminars and are entitled to attend some others voluntarily. Their 
remarks, criticisms and suggestions would therefore be a particu- 
larly valuable source of detailed and general information about 
the D.E.S. in its present form. 

- Secondly, since D.E.S. students were, in theory, up against 
a system which they might not find altogether satisfactory, they 
were in a favourable position to suggest the improvements they 
would like to see in the arrangements for studying this type of 
advanced economics. Such suggestions would be implicit both in 
their criticisms of the present system and in their replies to 
questions designed to encourage them to state what they would have 
chosen if they had been offered a wider choice when they enrolled. 
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COLLECTION OF INFORMATION FROM FOURTH- YEAR AND B.E.S. 
STUDENTS; GENERAL PRESENTATION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRES 

!• How the questionnaires were devised 

There were two separate questionnaires, one for the fourth- 
year Licence students, the other for the D.E.S. students. 

The Paris-X University team started work on 15 April last, 
i.e. one and a half months before the end of the fourth-year 
lectures and Practical Classes. In view of this time-con- 
straint, complete priority was first given to designing the 
questionnaire for the fourth-year Licence students, so that 
they could complete it during the last of the compulsory 
Practical Classes. 

The principal stages in devising this questionnaire were as 
follows; 

a) members of the team held "brainstorming" sessions 
during which the main areas of enquiry were mapped out and 
some of the questions were formulated; 

b) at the same time as the "brainstorming" sessions tape 
recordings were made of undirected interviews with some 10 

of the students, in which the interviewees were entirely free 
to express any suggestion, criticism or remark about the 
Licence in Economics or the D.E.S. courses (on which their 
information proved to be decidedly limited). 

c) the results of the team's own sessions combined with 
the undirected interviews yielded a first draft of the ques- 
tionnaire. The first draft was tested on students other than 
those who had taken part in the original interviews and was 
subject to searching discussion, after which a second version 
was compiled. 

The questionnaire for students reading for the D.E.S. in 
Economics was designed, assembled and tested in exactly the 
same way as the questionnaire for the fourth-year students 
described above. 



2. General presentation of the questionnaires 

The fourth-year questionnaire consisted of 57 questions; the 
questionnaire for the D.E.S. students consisted of 110. This 
difference in the number of questions arose mainly from the 
fact that a considerable proportion of the D.E.S. question- 
naire was taken up with enquiries relating to the operation 
and organisation of the D.E.S. as currently given at the 
Economics Teaching and Research Unit of Paris-X University; 
this part was obviously left out of the fourth-year question- 
naire. 

The questionnaires are unfortunately too long to be reproduced 
in this report, which will now merely summarise the main 
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a) General information about the student himself (age, 
marital status, occupation of parents, whether or not the 
student was also in any kind of employment, other types of 
study, ultimate career envisaged. 

b) What were their general impressions of the Licence in 
i!.conomics, and of the training it had given them? Did they 
regard it as an adequate qualification for admission to the 

n o^o^^" ^^^^ fourth-year students know about the 

D.lii.S.? ;/hat kinds of information ought to be made available 
to them (and at what point in the year preceding their pros- 
pective enrolment for it) to enable them to come to a soundly- 
based decision? 

d) What were the motives or reasons of students wishing 
to read for the D.ii.S.? 

e) What should be the conditions and methods of entry 
to the D.ii.S.? ^ 

f ) V/hat should be the objective or objectives of a D.E.S. 
in relation to the present Licence in Economics? 

g) What should be the content of D.E.S. tuition, regarding 
both economics subjects as such and subjects which do not 
strictly form part of economics? In particular, ought there 
to be a strict correlation between the content of the tuition 
and the student's ultimate career? 

h) Had the students any preferences as between the various 
teaching methods, and did they feel that knowledge-testing 
methods should be closely linked to teaching methods? 

i) Should D.E.S. students receive an r oirely university- 
based training or should it include 'outside* contacts such 
as external training periods, tuition from individuals at 
work in the various sectors, private and public, of the econ- 
omy, or from foreign lecturers? 

j) What should be the role of the D.E.S. lecturers and 
what new types of student-staff relationships were required 
to meet the wishes and needs of the students? 

k) What were the costs involved in reading for the D.E.S. 
and what were the possible ways of covering these? 



(1) The fourth-year questionnaire has been taken as the starting point 
for consolidating questions into main topics here; specific points 
covered by the D.E.S. questionnaire are dealt with at the end of 
the second paragraph. 
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Obviously enoxigh, the reason for including the above topics 
in the fourth-year and D.ii.S. questionnaires was that one of 
the purposes of this study is to find out whether those most 
affected by any improvements in the general organisation of 
the D.E.S. course, particularly the students, would prove to 
have converging attitudes and opinions towards it. But, as 
has already been stressed, some parts of the questionnaires 
were specifically designed for each of the groups in the sur- 
vey. This applies mainly to the D.E.S. students, who were 
asked about the actual conditions in which they were reading 
for the D.E.S. this year, and for a critical appraisal of the 
way the course is at present organised at Nanterre. 



3. Collection of data from the students 

a) The fourth-year Licence students were asked to complete their 
questionnaires at the last of the Practical Clasbes (during 
the last week of May or first week of June depending upon 
which group). In theory these last classes are compulsory, 
but they are only attended by a small proportion of the stu- 
dents. That is why although there were 535 students in the 
fourth-year of the Licence during 1970/1971, only 315 ques- 
tionnaires(l) were completed. 

The question clearly arises as to whether the substantial 
sample of the students who were covered really was represen- 
tative of the group as a whole. There seem to be two points 
to make about this: 

i) For the student body as a whole this response rate 
was entirely satisfactory since there were replies 
from more than one student in two. One would only wish 
to add that it is the most reliable of the students 
and those most highly motivated to do well in their 
Economics Licence who are the likeliest to have perse- 
vered right to the end with the work they were supposed 
to be doing. This would tend to suggest that the re- 
plies obtained were from individuals with a distinctly 
higher "sense of responsibility" than the average 
fourth-year student at the Paris-X Nanterre University. 

ii) From the standpoint of the individual option (Econo- 
metrics, the Economics and Management of the Firm, the 
National Economy and Planning, International Relations 
and Development Economics), the method used did intro- 
duce some bias, shown in the table below, in terms of 
the number of replies proportionally to the number of 
students taking each of the options* 



(1) In fact only 314 questionnaires were used. The 315th appeared 
upon examination to be unduly **way out"! 
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Table I 



Specialisation 


Number of fourth- 
year Licence stu- 
dents in 1970/71 


Number of 

questionnaires 

completed 


- Econometrics 


190 


113 


- Economics and management 
of the firm 


214 


127 


- National economy 


23 


12 


- International economic 
relations 


108 


51 


- Students not indicating 
their specialisation 




11 


Total 


535 


314 



Attempts to correct this bias had to be given up because time 
was short, and it was not possible to contact students to 
improve the by-option sampling. 

b) The D.E.S. questionnaire was ready by about 15 Jime 
1971. It was sent for completion through the post, because 
most if not all of the research and training seminars had 
stopped at the end of the first fortnight of June 1971, while 
the Licence examinations were in progress, and were not due 
to begin again until the end of September. At the time of 
drafting this report, 87 questionnaires have been returned. 
It will be remembered that 160 D.ii.S. students had stated 
their dissertation subject and thus shown that they intended 
to sit the forthcoming examination. 



4* Processing the information 

a) By 15 September 1971 only the information from the 

fourth-year Licence students had been systematically pro- 
cessed, and that only partially. The quantity, volume and 
variety of the information which came in made it essential 
to use a computer. Computer processing will incidentally 
make it much easier to compare replies to different ques- 
tions from members of a different group, and to reconcile 
replies given to questions appearing in both questionnaires. 

The procedure for preparing and processing the data being 
entirely conventional, the major steps will merely be 
suimnarised here: 

(i) Coding the questionnaires 

Since the team had very little time between starting 
the study and making the questionnaires available to 



the fourth-year students, the questions could not 
be coded until afterwards. By taking a sample of the 
questionnaires and pre-analysing the sample with 
respect to the replies given by the students, it was 
possible to "close" those questions which had been 
"open" in the questionnaire since respondents had 
not had their freedom of choice restricted to a 
limited number of predetermined responses. This made 
it possible to close 48 questions and parts of ques- 
tions afterwards* It may also be interesting to note 
that special precautions were taken to ensure that 
those parts which were included in all the question- 
naires (fourth-year Licence, D.E.S. in Economics, 
staff, employers, etc.) should be coded in absolutely 
the same way. 

(ii) Transcription of coded information to bordereaux and 
punching on cards 

(iii) Processing by computer 

At the present stage of the survey, only the inform- 
ation from the fourth-year students has been subject- 
ed to its first systematic processing, and has been 
analysed by subjecting th'i replies to each of the 
questions to a single-variable sort. Existing sort- 
programmes to which the team had access proved to be 
unsuited to the kind of processing in which members 
were interested, and it has been necessary to develop 
new programmes. The results of this single-variable 
sort are analysed in the second part of this chapter. 
Naturally the data will eventually be put through 
multi-variable sorts (up to five) and subjected to 
factor analysis. 

b) Part three of this chapter will consist of a brief and 
entirely qualitative analysis of a sample of 29 question- 
naires completed by the students enrolled for the D.E.S. 
in Economics at the Paris-X University, Nanterre, drawn 
from the 87 questionnaires the tean^, holds now. The com- 
ments in this part of the report are consequently based 
on a mere manual analysis of the replies in the random- 
drawn sample; they therefore give only a very imperfect 
preview of the conclusions which may emerge once all the 
information from the D.E.S. students has been processed 
by computer. For obvious reasons, no attempt will be made 
to compare or contrast the responses from the other groups 
in this report. 



II. PREFERENCES AND VIEv/S OF THE FOURTH-YEAR LICENCE STUDENTS AT 
PARIS-^X UNIVERSITY_TOWARDS THE D.E.S. IN ECONOMICS 

The preferences and views expressed by the 314 fourth-year Licence 
students who replied to our questionnaire give one indication of the 
"shape" which could be taken by one or more types of D.E.S. in Economics. 
Full details will be included in Tables annexed either to this report 




or to the final report and will be made available to those interested. 
These Tables were compiled by subjectinij the replies to each question, 
and sometimes even parts of questions when they seemed interesting 
enough to make this desirable, to single-variable sorting. 

Since the fourth-year Licence students divide up into a variety 
of options, their replies could be expected to vary according to the 
option they had chosen, which would, to some extent, reflect preferences 
for a particular type of training, and a more or less explicit idea, if 
not a definite choice, of the profession or occupation which the student 
ultimately hoped to take up. So in order to display all the characteris- 
tics of a renovated D.E.S. linked to the '^specialisation*' parameter, the 
full results (numbers and percentages) of the sin£;le-variable sort are 
set out in six columns: 



(i) - "Econometrics" 

(ii) - "Economics and Management of the Firm" 

(iii) - "National Economy and Planning" 

(iv) - "International Economic Relations and Development" 

(v) - Specialisation not indicated 

(vi) - Total (all students, all specialisations) 



In this report, intended only to show how far the team's work has 
progressed, it would not be possible to comment in detail on every one 
of the 80 Tables. The reader wishing for full details of the preferences 
and attitudes of the fourth-year students »ill find all the information 
which we have at present contained in these Tables. The comments wnich 
follow are intended only to illustrate, for the benefit of the busier 
reader, some of the more significant findings of the survey. 

A. GENijRAL INFORMATION ON THE FOURTH-YEAR STUDENTS 

1. Student' s a^es 

87 per cent of the students replying to the questionnaire 
were between 19 and 26 years old; more than 50 per cent 
of them were between 19 and 23 years old. It should be 
noticed that there were very few aged more than 27, and 
none admitting to be over 41. As a group, then, the fourth- 
year Licence students are young. 

Th«5re were no marked differences here as between the 
specialisations, except that students taking National 
Economy were distinctly younger than the others (91 per 
cent were between 19 and 23 years old, compared with 53.1 
per cent in Econometrics, 44.1 per cent in Management, and 
53 per cent in International Economics); conversely, the 
average age of those who had opted for the Management 
specialisation was higher than the average for the whole 
group (42.6 per cent were between 24 and 26, whereas the 
corresponding figure for the whole group was 36.9 per 
cent) . 



2. Social background of the students 



In this questionnaire, social background was taken from 
the father's occupation. The socio-occupational background 
of Nanterre students is not noticeably different from that 
of French students as a whole. 

57 per cent of fourth-year students ^"^^ had fathers in ' 
middle or senior management, high grades of the Civil 
Service or one of the professions: sons of farmers, blue 
collar workers and lower-grade civil servants accounted 
for only 16.1 per cent of the total. 

It should be noted that: 

(i) not one senior manager's son was taking National 
Economy; students from that particular socio- 
occupational background seemed to have a marked 
taste for Econometrics, accounting for 26.5 per 
cent of those taking it (while 22.1 per cent 
were sons of middle managers); 

(ii) students taking the Management specialisation 

were, in decreasing order, sons of middle mana- 
gers (25.9 per cent), senior managers (14«9 per 
cent), and professional men (14«1 per cent); 

(iii) sons of middle managers (23«6 per cent of all 
students surveyed) divided almost equally (by 
reference to the percentages of all taking each 
option) among the four specialisations. 

3. Do fourth-year students take jobs ? 

More than 2/3 {61*6 per cent) of students replying said 
that they had no employment, full or part-time, while they 
were studying. This proportion was distinctly higher among 
students taking Econometrics (75.3 per cent) and National 
Economy (75»1 per cent) than among those taking Manage- 
ment {63*5 per cent). (2) 

Although these figures are interesting, they are not, in 
our view, as important as the fact that 23 per cent of 
fourth-year Licence students did have some kind of employ- 
ment - often only part-time - but worth emphasising to 
the extent that the course as at present organised is 
still only partially geared to this type of "customer". 
Students in some kind of employment were mainly taking the 
International Economics (31.4 per cent) and Management 
(26.7 per cent) specialisations. 

(1) This expression does, of course, refer only to those replying to 
the questionnaire. 

(2) These figures are no more than a guide, if only because the per- 
centage of "no reply" to this question was very high (19.5 per cent), 
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4« Were students pursuing any other studies in parallel 
with the fourth-year of the Licence ? 
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12,5 per cent did not reply to that question; of those 
who did: 

a) 48 per cent were studying the fourth-year of the 
Economics Licence exclusively; these probably included 
the 25 per cent of students with jobs. This means that 
about one student i n four was devoting his whole time 
to study and research in economics . The claims so often 
heard in interviews to the effect that economics at 
University is often dull or that as arranged at pre- 
sent, it does not require the student's full-time 
attention receive some support from those figures. 
They are further supported by the fact that; 

b) around 40 per cent of the students were taking some 
other kind (or kinds) of qualification, A great many 
of these were pursuing studies which, while not per- 
haps perfect substitutes for the Licence, were at 
least very close complements to it: 14,7 per cent were 
attending an Ecole de Commerce or an Institut d 'Admin- 
istration des Entreprises; 8 per cent were at the 
Institut des Sciences Politiques or at a Law U,B,R, 
Those attending business schools were mainly among the 
students taking the Management and Econometrics spec- 
ialisations; those taking additional courses in Poli- 
tics and Law had chosen International Economics and 
Management. It should be noted that: 

(i) at the very time when mathematical techniques are 
increasingly used, 2.6 per cent of the students 
were taking courses of this kind outside the 
Economics U.B.R. (eight students, six of them 
taking Econometrics). 

(ii) that engineering students tended to favour the 
Management specialisation. 

(iii) that all the students who were taking literary 

studies (in the widest sense of the term - liter- 
ature, history, geography, sociology) together 
accounted for only 3 per cent of those replying 
to the questionnaire. 

5* Did fourth-vear s tudents have anv idea of what occupation 
they wished to take up ? 

There was a very high "no reply" rate for this question 
(29 per cent); of the remainder, more than half (55.5 per 
cent; did have an idea of the occupation they wished to 
take up; the corresponding percentages for those taking 
the Management and International Economics specialisation 
were respectively 59.9 per cent and 60 per cent. 
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Although more than one student in two knew what type of 
occupation he expected to move into, it should be noted \ 
that this idea was often a very nebulous one. Besides, ) 
students supplementing the answer "yes" mentioned specific 
professions or activities less often than a sector of 
employment (private enterprise, government, banking, 
international organisations, etc.) or a sometimes indeter- 
minate occupational category (manager, ar.alyst, sales 
manager, etc.). Replies to this question were so broad 
and varied that it proved impossible to code or sort them. 



B. THE ECONOMICS LICENOE AS ASSESSED By THE FOURTH-^YEAR STUDENTS 

As the reader will probably be aware, the Lic^^nce es-Sciences 
ficonomiques, which in the best of cases can only be obtained 
after four years of higher studies (l) is one of the main 
degrees in Economics awarded by a French University (increas- 
ing numbers of students equipped only with this "quality seal" 
in Economics are taking their place in the working population). 
Under present legislation (with very few exceptions), this is 
also the degree giving entry to the D.E.S. course. The team 
therefore felt it would be worth while to include a number of 
questions about the l^icence, mainly to enable them to look at 
two issues (2): 

- does the Licence in Economics give students who take 

it a specialist training in any one field of economics? 

- should it be regarded as giving its holders right of 
entry to the D.E.S.? 

1. Specialisation and the Licence 

In reply to the question "do you consider that with a 
Licence in Economics you are sufficiently specialised in 
a field of Economics to exercise your chosen occupation?" 



(1) Except for holders of certain qualifications (such as the M.P.C., 
M.G.P,, C.E.L.G., pupils and former pupils of some of the engineer- 
ing schools) who can be admitted to take an "accelerated" course 
reducing the Licence period from four to three years. 

(2) A great many students quite rightly pointed out, in their criticisms 
and coimnents on the team's questionnaire (question 57 )» that it was 
ultimately illogical to think about improving the D.E.S. without 
first having re-thought the aims and objectives, the teaching 
methods, the content of the Licence in Economics, since the quality 
of a degree depends partly on the quality of the preceding quali- 
fication, especially if in practice the preceding qualification is 

a condition of entry. The team accepts this criticism and feels 
that with the Licence in its present impasse it could usefully be 
subjected to a study of the kind now being carried out into the 
D.E.S. 
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not only did nearly every one of the students reply, but 
even more significantly, their replies were particularly 
clear-cut: 

a) only 6 per cent of them felt that they had sufficient 
specialised knowledge to carry out the occupation of 
their choice (7 per cent for the Uconometrics special- 
isation; 5»9 per cent for the ^^anagement specialis- 
ation); 

b) 95 per cent, on the contrary, felt that the Licence 
in Economics did not make them sufficiently special- 
ised to exercise an occupation (especially the occu- 
pation of their choice) and this, it will be remember- 
ed, is something which on the whole they have fairly 
vague ideas about anyway ♦ 

One may wonder whether the students' feeling that the 
Licence does not give an adequate level of specialisation 
in any particular field in Economics may, perhaps, be 
partly due to their having no specific idea of what their 
future occupations are going to be. How, in that predica- 
ment, could they manage to link up, in their own minds, 
the requirements of exercising an occupation on the one 
hand, with the qualities and kinds-of -knowledge likely 
to be acquired at a university on the other? The figure 
of 93 per cent also suggests another question: what is 
the point of the options? Whichever specialisation option 
a fourth-year student had chosen, he very rarely quoted 
it as a way of starting to specialise in one field of 
economics; yet this, one would have thought, is what 
optional courses are for. The reasons put forward by the 
students to back their contention that the Licence does 
not make specialists of them suggest the begirmings of a 
reply to those questions* The reasons are: 

(i) That is not what the Licence courses are intended 
to do: 49 per cent of all students questioned put 
forward this arg\iment. This overall figure, however, 
conceals some fairly marked differences among the 
options: only 34«6 per cent of those choosing the 
Management option put forward this argument, compared 
with around 60 per cent of those taking the three 
other options. 

(ii) The tuition given throughout the Licence lacks co - 
ordination and planning ; this argument was put for- 
ward by 28#3 per cent of students (including all 
options) but especially by those taking the Manage- 
ment option (40,1 per cent), who regard this as the 
main reason why the Licence course does not give 
them the specialisation they would like# 

(iii) The knowledge imparted is "not practical", and this 
argument, too, was aiainly advanced by the Management 
students (9 #4 per cent of them, compared with 7 per 
cent overall). These comments suggest two points: 
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1. if the aim of the Licence, with its specialis- 
ation options, is not to confer some specialis- 
ation in a particular field of economics, then 
what is it? This question is a fair one, and the 
team's questionnaire unfortunately yields nothing 
to help answer it. 

2. there is the beginning of a fairly clear distinc- 
tion between the Management students and the 
others. The Management students felt that the 
Licence ought to aim, among other things, to 
introduce them to specialisation which could 
come about with better co-ordination and plan- 
ning in the tuition on the one hand, and the 
teaching of less theoretical knowledge on the 
other hand. For those taking the other options, 
the Licence coiirse appears to have less definite 
characteristics, though these are gradually 
revealed in their replies to the other questions. 

«i 

In reply to the question v/hether other teaching and pedagogi- 
cal methods for the Licence would have provided this special- 
ised training, more than one student in two (56 per cent over- 
all) agreed; here again, there were fairly marked differences 
in the replies from students taking the different options: 
those who were taking the i'^anagement option were the most 
inclined (70 per cent) to feel that alterations to the con- 
tent and teaching methods of the Licence might have provided 
them with such specialist training; next were those taking 
National Economy (66.5 per cent), followed by International 
Economics (57.5 per cent) and lastly, Econometrics (41 per 
cent). The iiconometricians who, it will be remembered, were 
the most likely to state that the purpose of a Licence was 
not to give a specialist training, were consistent here, 
since nearly 42 per cent considered that other teacning 
methods for the Licence could not provide a specialist train- 
ing. This view may perhaps be attributable to the fact that 
students taking Econometrics are likely to regard it not as 
a "special field of economics" but as a method of approach , 
of analysis and of handling all kinds of economic and social 
problems. The table below shows, for students considering 
that the Licence could provide a start with specialist train- 
ing, the three main changes which could be made to the pres- 
ent situation to bring this about. 

As this Table shows, all the students who can be regarded as 
wishing to specialise from the beginning of the second cycle 
of the Economics Licence were likely to complain, first, that 
the present course-content is too theoretical . More special- 
isation and weighting of options , and the introduction of 
training periods were, overall, the two alternative approaches 
most frequently put forward by the students. 
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2. The Licence in Economics and "right of entry" to D^E^S ^ 



Under present regulations, a Licence in Economics is, as 
a general rule , the only formal requirement for students 
wishing to take a D.E.S. in Economics. The great majority 
of students questioned were against any change here. 78 
per cent of them felt that the Licence "entitled" its 
holders to take the D.E.S. because: 

(i) the D.E.S. was a straightforward extension of the 
Licence (54 per cent); 

(ii) they were against any selection in principle 
(14.5 per cent). 

Nevertheless, more than one student in five (20.8 per 
cent) considered that the Licence in Economics should 
not, by itself, entitle those who held it to take the 
D.E.S. , some (5»4 per cent) arguing that the Licence is 
not designed as a pre^;aration for the D.E.S. , but more 
(11.9 per cent) feeling that the Licence would not be 
an adequate criterion; the latter argument was especially 
popular with students taking the Econometrics option 
(16 per cent) and, to a lesser extent, among those taking 
Management (11 per cent). 



HOW MUCH DID FOURTH- YEAR LICENCE STUDENTS KNOW ABOUT 
THE ECONOMICS D.E.S. ? 

This section is mainly intended: 

(i) to show how little the fourth-year students, the "pros- 
pective customers" for the D.E.S. , knew at all about the 
way it was organised or the job-opportunities it would 
offer; 

(ii) to outline the main features of an information system 
which would meet the wishes of the students. 

1. The figures convincingly showed that students had little 
or no information on teaching content, the kind of work 
that would be required, the teaching methods or knowledge 
appraisal methods. In reply to the question: "do you think 
you know enough about the D.E.S. already planned for next 
year (at Nanterre or elsewhere), and about the job 
opportunities?", 92 per cent of all respondents said "no" , 
only 4 per cent replied affirmatively. These percentages 
remain the same, to within 1 or 2 per cent, irrespective 
of the specialisation option chosen. Bearing in mind that 
this svirvey was conducted among students who had already 
spent a minimum of foxir years at the University, and that 
it was carried out at the end of May and tne beginning of 
June 1971> i.e. some two or three months before those 
concerned would have to take their decision on whether or 
not to enrol for the D.E.S., the students' lack of aware- 
ness about it can only be regarded as disquieting. 
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Economists demonstrating a theory often assume, for the 
sake of argument, that those doing business in a market 
are perfectly (and costlessly!) informed: one is tempted 
to suggest that they should see how closely they can 
approach this transparency of information for an output 
whose production process, the constraints upon it, and 
the outlets are known. This would meet the wishes of 95 
per cent of the students questioned, who felt that such 
a system was needed - 52.5 per cent suggesting that it 
should be implemented at the level of the University, 
while 18.4 per cent advocated implementing it at national 
level and 16.2 per cent at the level of the Paris area. 

What the students considered desirable ; the main findings 
were : 

a) When to put out the information ; 70 per cent said 
they would like to receive details between six months 
and a year before having to decide whether or not to 
enrol for the D.E.S. 

b) Scope of the information - the main points which they 
felt it could cover were; 

1. Course content (52.5 per cent). Students opting 
for Econometrics (62.8 per cent) and National 
Economy (58.3 per cent) appeared most interested 
in the question of programmes whereas those taking 
Management (47.2 per cent) and International 
Economics (41»1 per cent) were apparently less 
interested, perhaps because they could more easily 
anticipate, if not forecast, the broad character 
of these fields of specialisation. 

2. Teaching methods (pedagogy, in its broadest sense) 
- information should be available six months to 
one year before enrolment (23.5 per cent of stu- 
dents favoured this). 

3. Job opportunities open to D.E.S. holders (21.4 
per cent). The need to know about job opportuni- 
ties was more pronounced among students opting 
for International Economics (27.4 per cent), and 
National Economy (33.3 per cent). Those taking 
Management (20.4 per cent) and Econometrics (18.6 
per cent) seemed to have a better awareness of 
the career prospects. Names of instructors, 
research themes suggested, knowledge testing 
methods, what period the teaching would last 
(known by quite a number of students) were not 
matters on which those questioned expressed a 
wish to receive information. 

c) What form of information ? 47 per cent of students 
said that they felt that booklets should be made 
available at the times indicated above, and that the 
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information in the booklets should be supplemented 
with talks by members of the academic staff. If 
these two were both implemented, 84 per cent of 
students potentially interested in reading for the 
D.E.S. would be in a position to make better- 
informed decisions. 

d) Collaboration v/ith industry and information on job- 
opportunities for D»B.S. holders ; this question 
was formulated in a very restrictive way in the 
inquiry. Although the term "industry" designates a 
fairly specific sector of economic activity, what 
the team was hoping to find out was wnether the 
students felt it desirable for all their prospective 
employers to co-operate in providing information 
about job-opportunities, and how the students thought 
this should be done. No doubt it was partly due to 
the phrasing of this question that a quarter of the 
students in the survey said they did not feel that 
"industry" need participate directly here . The vari- 
ations in attitudes as between one option and another 
were considerable but hardly surprising; students 
opting for Management were least inclined to say that 
industry could be left out (18.2 per cent) while 
those who were taking National Economy (50 per cent) 
and International Economics (39«2 per cent) were 
likelier to take this view. As regards the students 
replying affirmatively (64.6 per cent of all students, 
66.2 per cent of those taking Econometrics, 72.3 per 
cent of those taking Management, 33 •3 per cent of 
those taking National Economy and 48.7 per cent of 
those taking International Economics) one is boimd 
to say that they had no very clear idea of what kind 
of form could be taken by co-operation on the part 
of industry in providing information about job- 
opportunities. Seven per cent of students asked for 
talks, 6 per cent asked for surveys in industry, 
4.7 per cent asked for booklets and only 0.3 per cent 
asked for information about salaries. The latter 
point is interesting as one of a number of signs 
(others will be mentioned further ahead) that finan- 
cial considerations were not the determining factors 
for students deciding what to do I 



V/HY FOURTH- YEAR STUDENTS HAD DECIDi^ TO STOP OR TO CONTINUE 
STUDYING ECONOMICS AT UNIVERSITY 

The students* replies to some of the questions shed at least 
some light on two important areas: 

- their reasons for deciding whether or not to go on studying 
economics after the Licence, by enrolling for the D.E.S. 

at Nanterre or elsewhere; 

- reasons for choosing to read for the D.B.S. at Paris-X 
University, Nanterre. 




1# students* attitudes towards enrollin/^ for the D.E>S, 



in Economics at Paris-X or any other university 



a) General numerical data 



Students were asked whether, at the time the informa- 
tion was being collected (end May/beginning of June 
1971), they were planning to take a D.E.S. course 
(at Nanterre or elsewhere) in 1971/1972; their 
replies (summarised in the Table below) suggest the 
following comments: 



Table III 





Econometrics 
option 


Management 
option 


National 

Economy 

option 


Inter- 
national 
Economics 
option 


All 
students 


Not 

decided 


22.2^ 


30.3^ 


8.3^ 


11.85^ 


23.6jg 


Yes 


58.6^ 


39.5^ 


91.7/^ 


70.8^ 


53.35^ 


No 


19.2?5 


30.4^ 




17.4^ 


23.0^ 


Total 


100. 


100. 0J< 


100. 


100.0^ 


100. 



1. First, a note on students who had "not decided": 
they might have been still undecided for a num- 
ber of reasons and insufficient information about 
the D^E.S., its job-opportunities and its useful- 
nebG may well have been one of them; but reading 
and analysing the questionnaires suggests that 

in many cases their indecision was due less to 
anything like this than to the fact that the 
results of the final Licence year had not yet 
come out when the enquiry was taking place; so 
that some students, perhaps because they were 
doubtful about their results, or 'still keeping 
their fingers crossed', did not wish to pre-judge 
the outcome, and therefore put themselves down 
as undecided. This explanation is suggested by 
comments in the questionnaire margins, and if it 
is the right one it means that some of the stu- 
dents who were still \mdecided at the time of the 
survey would have subsequently taken their place 
among those who did eventually enrol for the 
D.E.S, in May/J\me. 

2. This means that at the minimum, more than one 
fourth-year Licence student in two (54 per cent ) 
wished to continue higher studies in Economics 
at the University . Here again ^ however ^ atuHpnts 
taking the Management option must be distinguished 
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from the others: only 39.5 per cent of them had 
decided to read for the D.E.S, (and 30 per cent were 
undecided) whereas the figure for the other options 
varied from around 59 per cent (for those taking 
Econometrics) to nearly 92 per cent (National 
Economy) (l), 

b) Reasons for wishing or not wishing to take a D.E>S > 
at Nanterre or elsewhere 

1. Students who appeared to have decided to leave 
University with the Licence degree in Economics 
(23.1 per cent of all questioned, but 30 per cent 
in the case of those taking the Management option) 
mostly put forward three reasons: 

- family circumstances and conscription; 

- lack of appeal of the D.E.S, studies as at 
present designed and organised. This was the 
reason most often given by students taking the 
Management option TlO,2 per cent); 

- requirements connected with the respondent's 
occupation, 

2. The reasons given by students desiring to take 
a D,E,S > can be divided, somewhat arbitrarily, into 
two categories: 

2#1# " Intellectual" reasons (tstking this in a 
very wide context}: here the prospect of 
going on to prepare the thesis for a 
Doctorate in Economics is clearly the cen- 
tral consideration: it was the only reason 
given by 15 per cent of all students (16 
per cent of those taking Econometrics, 12.5 
per cent of those taking Management, 8,3 
per cent of those taking National Economy 
and 21.5 per cent of those taking Inter- 
national Economics), But students were able 
to give several reasons to support their 
decision, and when those who did so are 
taken into account, the prospect of prepar- 
ing a doctoral thesis in Economics proves 
to have been one of the factors governing 
the decision of nearly 26 per cent of stu- 
dents questioned (all options combined) and 
of 47 per cent of students taking the Inter- 
national Economics option. 

The intellectual interest of the D,E,S, 
studies themselves was quoted, independently 



(1) But 92 per cent of a group consisting of only 12 students. 
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. of preparing a thesis and together with it, by 
21 per cent of all students questioned. National 
■fclconomy and International Economics were the 
subject areas in Economics apparently arousing 
the keenest intellectual interest on the part 
of students choosing those options (66.6 per 
cent and 48.9 per cent); whereas Econometrics 
(30.9 per cent) and Management (22.6 per cent) 
were considerably less stimulating to the 
students. 

2.2. Material and financial considerations ; these 
refer to two of the suggested reasons which 
might have influenced the student's decision to 
take a D.E.S. 

2.2.1. The D.E.S. was a way of acquiring a 
specialist training for a business career: 
only three students (out of 314) consider- 
ed that this applied to the D.E.S. as 
designed and organised at present. 

2.2.2. The D.E.S. as offering a higher salary 



than would be earned by someone holding 
only a Licence in Economics: as has 
already been noted, future D.E.S. students 
did not seem to be particularly motivated 
by financial considerations, or those who 
were did not regard the D.E.S. as a sure 
way of increasing their earnings at the 
start of their careers. Both these asser- 
tions are based on the following findings: 

2.2.2.1. Of the students questioned, 7.4 
per cent gave a higher salary obtainable 
with the D.E.S. as the only reason for 
deciding to take it. It was quoted toge- 
ther with other reasons by 21.7 per cent 
of all students (by 25.4 per cent of those 
taking the International Economics option 
and by 32.7 per cent of those taking 
Econometrics) . 

2.2.2.2. Fifty-three per cent of the 
fourth-year students had decided to take 
the D.E.S. and 38 per cent of them were 
in fact prepared to put a percentage 
figure on the increase in starting-salary 
they would expect for a D.E.S. holder 
compared with the holder of a Licence only; 
but, as has already been noted, only 21.7 
per cent of them gave this as one of the 
factors in their decision. Furthermore, 
more than four out of five students said 
that they did not knov whether the D.E.S. 
was likely to offer them a higher salary 
throughout their working life than would 
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be earned by someone holding the iJconomics 
Licence only. 



2.2.2.3« For those who did have an idea of what 
increase in starting salary would be available 
to a D.B.S, holder the increases they suggested 
are summarised in the Table below: 



Table IV 





Econometrics 
option 


Management 
option 


National 

Economy 

option 


Inter- 
national 
Economics 
option 


All 
students 


1 to 10^ 


10.5% 


20.3;? 


8.3% 


13.1% 


25.3^ 


11 to 20^ 


22.1^ 


21.9^ 


16.6% 


3.9% 


IQ.3% 


over 20^ 


1.1% 


5.5% 




3.9% 


3.^ 



It was clearly the students taking the Management 
option, and to a lesser extent the Econometrics 
option, who expected the highest marginal finan- 
cial benefit from their extra year of higher 
education. 

Students taking Management and Econometrics also 
proved to be the likeliest to give the expecta- 
tion of a higher salary as their only reason for 
taking the D.E.S. (11 in each option) • However, 
they can hardly be said to have been influenced 
by any very tangible "cost benefit" approach to 
the extra year; for one thing, their assessments 
of the costs included serious xmder-estimates, 
if only because they practically always forgot 
the "opportunity cost" (the salary they would 
have to forego) of this further period of full- 
time education. This raises an interesting aspect 
of the theory of educational economics which will 
be explored more thoroughly in the final report 
of this survey. 



2. A specific issue; reasons >^iven by students wishing to 
take their D>E.S. at Paris-X University 

The foregoing analysis has been of fairly general rele- 
vance in that the Paris-X students had been asked to state 
whether they wished to take a D»E.S. in any university; 
we now turn to a matter specifically related to Nanterre; 
would those students who had taken their Licence here, and 
who wished to continue their education prefer to do so at 
Nanterre or, given freedom to choose, to go somewhere else? 
In either case their reasons would be of interest. 
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The Table below gives a breakdown of the fourth-year 
students' replies to that question: 



Table V 





Econometrics 
opxion 


Management 
option 


National 

Economy 

option 


Inter- 
national 
Economics 
option 


All 
students 


No reply 


40.7^ 


58.2^ 




27.4^ 


44.7$^ 


Yes 




27.5^ 


41.8^ 


59.0^ 


40.9^ 


No 


9.8^ 


14.5^ 


49.9^ 


13.6^ 


14.4^ 


Total 


100. OJS 


100.0^ 


100. 0J< 


100.0^ 


100. OJ? 



Comparing these figures with Table III (students planning 
to take a D.E.S. at Nanterre or elsewhere, to leave imi- 
versity, or undecided) there is an immediate similarity: 
apart from a number of errors due to the fact that stu- 
dents did not always comply properly with the instructions 
at the end of some questions (like "if you replied 'no* 
to this question, go to No.lO), the figures in the "no 
reply" line of Table V above are the sum of the figures 
in the "undecided" and "no" lines of Table III. In the 
same way, the figures in the "yes" and "no" lines of 
Table V add up to the corresponding figuces in the "yes" 
line of Table III. 

Having said that the percentages in Table V show that 
14.4 per cent of fourth-year students replying to our 
questionnaire and stating that they intended to take a 
D.E.S. in Economics during the next university year did 
not wish to take it at Paris-X University, this potential 
wastage applied to the different options in varying de- 
grees: students taking National Economy were the like- 
liest, relatively, to say that they would continue their 
studies elsewhere (50 per cent). For those taking Econo- 
metrics the figure was only 9.8 per cent; for those tak- 
ing Management (14>3 per cent) and International Economics 
(13»6 per cent), the figures are nearly the same as for 
all students questioned. 

The reasons most frequently put forward by those intend- 
ing to leave Paris-X University Nanterre upon completing 
their Licence tended to be of two kinds: 

- difficulties in travelling between university and home 
(5*6 per cent cited these); 

- that the D.E.S. teaching was too theoretical (2 per 
cent) • 
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On the other hand, what is sometimes called the "Nanterre 
style" (the campus, "contestation**) was rarely cited: 
only three out of 514, two of these being Management 
students, cited this as a reason for taking the D.E.S. 
here. 

Although a number of students did seem to wish to take 
advantage of the possibility of choosing some other uni- 
versity after the Licence, 41 per cent of all those 
deciding to take a D,E,S « in Economics wished to do so 
at Nanterre University, Once again there are fairly 
marked differences as between the various options (see 
Table V, line 2). 

Looking at the replies from all students questioned, the 
factors apparently governing the decision of those who 
wished to take their D.E.S, at Nanterre were, in descend- 
ing order (l) : 

- students know the staff - some 33 per cent gave this 
as one of the first three reasons for choosing Paris-X 
University Naiiterre. In each of the option groups there 
were some students who ranked it first, and 45 per cent 
of those taking Econometrics included it among their first 
three reasons. 

- confidence in the teaching of Economics at Paris-X 
University - more than one student in four (26«4 per 

cent) gave this as one of the first three reasons; how- 
ever it should be noted that confidence in the teaching 
was particularly marked among students taking Econometrics, 
with 37 per cent including it amonp, their first three 
reasons and 17-7 per cent ranking it first • This compares 
with the corresponding percentages of 18.1 per cent and 
3.9 per cent in the case of students taking the tianagement 
option. 

- working conditions offered by the Economics U.E.R. 
seemed relatively satisfactory - this was included among 
the first three reasons by 25.2 per cent of all those 
replying to the questionnaire. It was most frequently put 
first by students taking the National Economy option (25 
per cent); however it was only put first by 5«3^P^2? cent 
of those taking Econometrics, 9«5 per cent of-tfiose tak- 
ing Management, and 13.7 per cent of those taking Inter- 
national Economics. 

- the next reasons, however, quoted by a limited number 
of students, were first, what the questionnaire referred 



(l) The questionnaire asked students to rate 6 reasons for their choice 
in decreasing order of preference, overcome certain coding and 
processing difficulties, only the first three reasons have been 
taken. The table annexed to this report shows which reason was put 
first, second, etc. for all students together and for the corres- 
ponding breakdown by option. 
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to as the Nanterre atmosphere which was considered to 
be "good" by 14 per cent of students ranking this among 
their first three reasons for deciding to stay on); next, 
good transport facilities between Nanterre and the stu- 
dent's home; hardly more than one student in ten gave this 
as one of the first three reasons for deciding to take 
the D.E.S, at Paris-X University. 

Table 6 below contains figures to supplement the fore- 
going and clarify some of these points. It shows, as 
percentages, the first three reasons given by fourth-year 
students wishing to take their D.iil.S. at Nanterre irres- 
pective of the order in which they were ranked. 



Table VI 





Econo- 
metrics 
option 


Manage- 
ment 
option 


National 

Economy 

option 


Inter- 
national 
Economics 
option 


All 
students 


- Knowing the 
staff 


45.3^ 




41.7^ 


41.3^ 


J>J>% 


- "good" 
atmosphere 
at Nanterre 


14.2$^ 


11.6jg 


Q.3% 


21.6^ 


U% 


- Satisfactory 
working 
conditions 


27 .4.^ 


18.9^ 


33.3% 




25.2^ 


- Confidence 
in the 

teaching here 




18. 


24*9^ 


27.4^ 


26.4^ 


- Transport 
facilities 


10.5^ 


1.1% 


16.6^ 


21.5^ 


11.4^ 


- Other 
reasons 


0.8^ 


1.5% 




3.8^ 


l.Q^ 



The comments and figures above seem to provide some indi- 
cation of what might be called the "brand image" of the 
Economics U.E.R. in the minds of students wishing to take 
their D.E.S. at Nanterre. 

- students taking Econometrics, National Economy and 
International Economics appeared to have a "favourable" 
overall image. 

- fourth-year students taking the Management option, 
however, appeared to have a distinctly less favourable 
image. This means that if the Economics U.E.R. "managers" 
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were to contemplate introducing a D.E.S. in Management 
to "compete" with equivalents offered by other universi- 
ties in the Paris area, they might appropriately start 
by trying to influence the students in its favour; ways 
in which this might be done will be discussed later. 



E. WHAT SHOULD BE THE OBJECTIVE (OR OBJljOTIVES) OF THE D.E.S . 
IN RELATION TO THE PRESENT LICENCE IN ECONOMICS? 

In trying to define the objective or objectives of the D.E.S. 
in Economics relative to the present Licence, from the replies 
of the fourth-year students to three questions in the enquiry, 
we are really verging on the description of the ingredients 
of a D.E.S. designed to meet the attitudes and preferences 
of students whether they had decided to terminate their stu- 
dies or to continue them, at Paris-X University or elsewhere. 
A number of difficulties arise in reply to this question, due 
partly to minor discrepancies in the question headings which 
may have confused some respondents, and partly to the apparent 
inconsistency of some of the students who gave contradictory 
replies to what were ultimately equivalent questions. In these 
circumstances, the figures and comments which follow must be 
regarded more as a guide to the potential trends and direc- 
tions, than as an unambiguous statement about what the objec- 
tive (or objectives) of the D.E.S. should be. 

1. Looking first at whether the students felt that there 

should be a close link between the contents of the D.E.S. 
courses and the student's ultimate career, the replies 
could be broken down as follows: 



Table VII 





Econometrics 
option 


Management 
option 


National 

Economy 

option 


Inter- 
national 
Economics 
option 


All 
students 


No reply 




3.1v'? 






1.0 Ji 


Yes 


51.3^ 


70.0^ 


33.3?o 


41. 3^? 


57.3^ 


No 


47.9^ 


26.9^ 


66.7^ 


58.9^ 


41.9?S 


Total 


100.05? 


100. 0?J 


100.0^ 


100.0).' 


luO.O^J 



This shows that 57 per cent of all those questioned felt 
that there should be a close link between the content of 
the tuition and the ultimate career, a feeling most 
strongly held by students taking the Management option 
(70 per cent) and, to a lesser extent, by those taking 
the Econometrics option (51 per cei»t) . 
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students feeling that such a career/course content link 
was not appropriate at D,E,S. level gave as their main 
reasons: 

(i) career training can or should only be acquired 
at work in the outside world (25 per cent of 
respondents) 

(ii) such career training should be acquired through 
courses of studies other than those leading to 
the D.E.S. (7 per cent), 

2. A second approach to the problem of finding out what the 
students cons idered the aims of post-graduate study ought 
to be is to look at their replies to the question "what 
should the D.R.S. in Economics be in relation to the 
present Licence?". Their replies (see Table VIIl) give a 
fairly clear picture of what the students we questioned 
were hoping to derive from their D.iS.S. year. 



Table VIII 





Econo- 
metrics 
option 


Manage- 
ment 
option 


National 

Economy 

option 


Inter- 
national 
iilconomics 
option 


All 
students 


1. 


No reply 


O.Q^ 


2.4/^ 




3.9% 


1.9% 


2. 


Introduction 
to economic 
research (pure 
and applied ) 


A8.0% 


24.4^ 


58.4% 


55.0% 


39.8^ 


3. 


Occupational 
training 
(general and 
specialised ) 


24.9^ 


53. 8>' 


25.0% 


21.6% 


36. A% 


4. 


Teacher 
training 




0.7^ 


16.6% 


5.9% 


1.9% 


5. 


A 5th year of 
study for the 
Licence 


1.1% 


1.5^ 




3.9% 


1.9% 


6. 


2 and 5 




3.1^ 




1.9% 


A.1% 


7. 


2 and 3 


14.1^ 


12.6;? 




1.8% 


11.9% 


8. 


Other 

suggestions 


1.7^ 


1.5^ 






1.5% 


Total 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 


100.0/^ 


100.0% 
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This table shows that: 



a} A very great many of the students in the survey did reply 
to this question, but had a marked tendency only to check 
one, or at most two, of the suggested answers. Although 
these covered only some oi" the possible reasons for taking 
a hardly any of the students took advantage of 

their chance to insert other reasons of their own (see 
line 8 of Table VIII). 

b) Figures for the preferences and attitudes of 'all students* 
in fact mean very little because there were marked differ- 
ences as between the various options. On the basis of 
these figures, the fourth-year students can probably be 
divided into two distinct groups without much risk of 
over-simplifying: 

1. A group consisting mainly of students taking the 
Management option, who fel-1; that the D.B.S. course should 
be intended mainly as a preparation for their future 
careers, providing a broad or specialised occupational 
training l53«8 per cent). Allowing for the fact that some 
of the other students felt that occupational training 
should be linked with an introduction to applied economic 
research, a total of 67 per cent of those planning? to fill 
management positions in private and semi-public enterprises 
felt that their D.E.S. course should bear the same kind of 
relationship to the Licence as the Ecole d 'Application 
bears to the studies at Polytechnique: learning to recog- 
nise and solve some of the problems which may come up at 
the beginning of their career outside . Two other points 
worth noting are: 

- among those students feeling: that the D.ii.S. should 
be made more "career-oriented" (and of more immed- 
iate use, some of them would have added) more than 
half (37 per cent) would have wanted specialised 
occupational training in some specific area of 
business management. 

- among those regarding the D.E.S. as an introduction 
to economic research (24 per cent of those taking 
the option) 19 per cent wo'old have wished this 
introduction to be oriented towards applied 
research - applied, doubtless, to the problems of 
the economics of the enterprise. 

This group, then, has two characteristic features: 

- it favours an occupational qualification, general 
or specialised, in management, combined with an 
introduction to economic research, probably applied 
to the problems of the economics of the enterprise. 

It seems clear that they did not regard the Economics 
U.B.R. at Paris-X University, Nanterre, as qualified to 
meet these objectives: these, remember, were the students 
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most frequently stating that they intended to take their 
D.E.S. elsewhere. 



2. The second group is markedly consistent in its 
preferences regarding the main objective of the D.E.S. 
relative to the Licence. These were the students taking 
Econometrics, National Economy and International Econo- 
mics and some 50 per cent of them felt that the exclusive 
purpose of the D.E.S. should be to introduce them to pure 
or applied research. Taking account of the other students 
who combined the "introduction to research" purpose with 
other suggested purposes (such as "occupational training", 
"5th-year of Licence"), there were altogether 71 per cent 
of the Econometrics students, 65 per cent of the Inter- 
national Economics students and 58 per cent of those 
taking the National Economy option who hoped that the 
D.S.S. courses would give them an introduction to the 
techniques and practice of economic research. 

Although this was the first objective assigned by the 
majority of the students to the D.E.S., it should never- 
theless be noted that on average one person in four tak- 
ing these options expected the D.E.S. to provide him with 
a general or specialised occupational training. To the 
extent that the D.E.S. courses do in fact constitute an 
introduction to economic research, students in this group 
who were anxious to obtain aii "occupational training" 
especially in Econometrics, will to a large extent have 
their wishes met. Confining oneself for a moment to the 
definition of D.E.S. objectives, and taking accoimt of 
the marked differences in the groups giving their views 
in this survey, it seems clear that the present D.E.S., 
with its still somewhat nebulous objectives, cannot 
possibly meet the wishes of all the students who said 
that they were planning to take it. Assuming that the 
staff would agree with this classification of the students 
into two groups, the undeniable heterogeneity of attitude 
and preference could well be catered for by offering two 
types of training and of diploma with different objectives: 

(i) A management training and diploma, a kind of 
"dry run" for graduates with the main but not 
exclusive purpose of providing a general occu- 
pational specialisation in specific areas of 
management. This proposal is not as straight- 
forward as it may appear. To work it out in full 
would require lengthy discussions between the 
parties concerned and other research beyond the 
scope of this project would be needed. V/e there- 
fore confine ourselves here to some comments and 
suggestions which may be suitable guidelines for 
such discussions. 

- The expression 'management' often leads to 
misunderstanding. It definitely means differ- 
ent things to different people and would have 
to be properly defined. 
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- Just as the American, Canadian and Swedish 
business schools have come to specialise in 
one or more of the management techniques used 
in the various functions oi' business (produc- 
tion, sales marketing, finance, administration, 
etc) it seems scarcely probable that an 
"economics and management" U,E,R, in France 
could reasonably expect to give an equally 
efficient "all purpose" management training. 
It, too, would have to decide upon some area 
in which to specialise. 

- There is no doubt that particularly in Prance 
the expression 'management' is almost inextri- 
cably linked with private enterprise. Yet 
public bodies and organisations such as 
communes, hospitals, social security authori- 
ties, not to mention institutions of secondary 
education and universities, have their manage- 
ment and administrative problesis which call 
for 'managers' of high quality, who, as we are 
aware, have difficulty in finding institutions 
of higher education jn France offering the 
kind of general and f;pecific training geared 
to this type of management. Might not this be 
one area in which a French university could 
usefully fill a gap? 

(ii) A higher degree and training in applied economics , 
with two objectives; to teach advanced economic 
theory, and to provide an introduction and indeed 
a training in the different approaches and gener- 
al methodology of economic research. Here, too, 
problems of definition, explanation and strategy 
would be encountered I 

Analysing some of the other replies from students 
has enabled the team to formulate a number of 
suggestions which, according to the students 
themselves, would improve the two types of train- 
ing compared with the present situation. 



F. ENTRY CRITERIA AND EDUCATIONAL ROUTES TO THB D.E.S . 

1, The D.E.S> is. for the majority of students, a straight - 
forirard continuation of the Licence 

As has already been mentioned (l) 78 per cent of all 
fourth-year students felt that the Licence in Economics 
constituted a necessary but sufficient entry-requirement 
for the D.E.S. Looked at in this light, the D.E.S. be- 
comes a straightforward extension of Licence studies, as 
it doGS when one considers their views about the length 
of time which should be allowed to elapse between com- 
pleting the Licence and embarking on the D.E.S. 



(l) See paragraph B 2 above. 
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- In reply to the question "do you think it realistic for 
a student on finishing his Licence to break off his 
studies temporarily and return to the University later 

to prepare a D.K.S.?" 26 per cent of the students thought 
not, mainly because of the break in the rhythm which 
would be involved, 

- Seventy per cent of the students said that they would be 
prepared to consider such a break, but 32 per cent of 
those felt that it ought not to last for more than a 
year (the present conscription period) while 11.7 per 
cent thought that up to two years would be acceptable. 

- Only one student in ten thought that he could safely 
leave university after the Licence for more than two years 
and then return to take a D.E.S. 

These figures once again show what little prospect there 
would be in Prance of arranging matters so that periods of 
learning and training were alternated with periods of earning 
one's living - partly because attitudes have become ingrained 
but also, and perhaps mainly, because the structure of higher 
education is still so inflexible. In this particular case the 
majority of fourth-year Licence students had the feeling that 
unless they took the D.E.S. immediately after their Licence 
(or within the two following years) they would have entirely 
lost any hope or prospect of returning to university. 



2. Direct entry to the D.E.S. for students not holdin/?: the 
Economics Licence 

Part of the questionnaire was designed to find out what atti- 
tude would be tanen by holders of the iilconomics Licence to- 
wards students with first degrees in some other subject who 
wanted nevertheless to take the D.E.S. in Economics. We hoped 
to find out whether the Economics Licence-holders thought of 
the D.E.S. as a type of training which ought to be reserved 
exclusively to them, or whether on the contrary, they would 
be favourable to direct entry for other graduates; and if so, 
for what sort of graduates, and why? 

a) Table IX shows that 63 per cent of students consulted 
were in favour of admitting graduates not holding the 
Licence in Economics to the D.E.S. This readiness to 
"throw open the gates" was particularly marked among 
students taking the Econometrics and Management options. 

b) Students who opposed admitting graduates of equivalent 
standing but with degrees in different subjects tended 
to give two kinds of reason when they gave any at all: 

- without the Licence in Economics a prospective D.E.S. 
student would have an inadequate grounding in economic 
theory. This argument was most often advanced by stu- 
dents taking National Economy (25 per cent). Inter- 
national Economics (21.5 per cent) and Econometrics 
(20.3 per cent). 
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Table IX 





Econo- 
metrics 
option 


Manage- 
ment 
option 


National 

Economy 

option 


Inter- 
national 
Economics 
option 


All 
students 


No reply 




0.1% 




1.9^ 




Yes 


65.4^' 


63.7^ 


58.3^ 


54.9^ 




No 


33.8^ 


35.6^ 


41.7^ 


43.2^ 


36.2^ 


Total 


ICO.O^ 


100. oji 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 


100. 0-? 



- Another argument, that students enrolling for the D.E.S. 
ought all to have had the same kind of prior training, 
was given by 6 per cent of all students. 

c) Respondents favouring direct access to the D.ii.S, for 
students apart from holders of the Economics Licence 
showed significant differences in their attitudes and 
preferences regarding: 

- the kinds of graduate to whom access to the D.E.S. 
should be offered; 

- the entry tests they should be required to satisfy; 

- the reasons for which holders of the Licence in 
Economics favoured opening the i)«E.S. to a broader 
span of 1st degrees. 

1. On the first point, the students mentioned six 
types of qualification, which are listed here in 
decreasing order as they appeared in the replies 
from the whole group. 

1.1. Those holding qualifications from the Ecoles 
de Commerce (H.E.C, E.S.S.E.C., etc.) and 

from the Instituts d 'Administration des Entre- 
prises ; students taking the Management option 
were naturally the most favourable to admitting 
holders of these qualifications directly to the 
D.E.S. (56 per cent) but it is worthy of note 
that about one student in two taking'; the other 
options (except for International Economics) 
took the same attitude. 

1.2. Engineers , whichever of the schools they had 
attended; 42.3 per cent of all students con- 
sidered that engineers should be given direct 
access to the D.E.S. but here again the most 
"open-minded" were students taking the Manage- 
ment option (49 per cent) and Econometrics 
(44.2 per cent) . 
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Science graduates (especially mathematics); 
48.6 per cent of respondents taking Econo- 
metrics felt that science graduates should be 
allowed to take the D.E.S. in Economics* 
Noticeably lower figures for the other options 
were, respectively, 31.5 per cent of those 
taking Management, 25*5 per cent for Inter- 
national Economics, and 25 per cent for those 
taking the National Economy option. 

History, geography, and especially, sociology 
graduates , (33 per cent of all students were 
in favour), 

1.5* Law and Political Science graduates : 11 per 
cent of students felt that these should be 
able to take the D.E.S. 

I.6. Classics and modern literature graduates were 
regarded by only 8 per cent of students as 
suitable for the D.E.S. in Economics. 

2. As regards the second issue, a majority of the stu- 
dents (1) stating that they were in favour of admitting 
graduates from other disciplines to the D.E.S. felt 
that it should be conditional upon a preliminary 
appraisal of their knowledge of economics; interviews, 
tests or an examination of the traditional kind were 
the usual procedures suggested • 

5. It is obviously difficult to explain precisely or 

in any detail why a majority of the Economics gradu- 
ates should have been in favour of opening the D.E.S, 
to a broader range of first degrees (after some pre- 
liminary test as appropriate). But they seem to liave 
had two considerations in mind: 

^•l* Extending the pluridisciplinary approach . 

which was of marked concern to students taking 
the National Economy and International Econo- 
mics options, although these were, in fact, 
the same students as had tended to be relative- 
ly less in favour of opening the D.E.S. to 
students with a different background from their 
own. 

3*2. "Upgrading" the courses and the value of the 

D.E>S. in Economics . The students seem to have 
felt that "upgrading" should mainly be achieved 
by admitting individuals with a scientific 
background (engineers and mathematics graduates) 



(1) 41.8 per cent of all students, but 65 per cent of those who were 
basically in favour of admitting individuals holding the qualifi- 
cations mentioned to the D.E.S. 
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and/or individuals from the "grandes ecoles" 
(for engineering and business;. In' other words, 
the students who felt that the standard of (and, 
doubtless, the value attached to) the D.ijI.S. 
needed to go up were hoping to take advantage 
of the "quality seal" very often conferred by 
a scientific and/or a specialised training at 
university or at the "grandes ecoles". It 
should be noticed that students taking the 
tianagement option were the most interested in 
this (26 per cent), followed to a much lesser 
extent by those taking Bconometrica (10 per 
cent. 



G. COURSE CONTENT OF THE J).ii.S. IN ECONOMICS 

Students have sometimes complained that training given at • 
the Licence level, and still more at the D.E.S., ought to 
take account of the kind of career they would eventually be 
taking up; so questions were deliberately included to try to 
find out what material they felt ought to be included in 
D.E.S. courses and in particular to clarify what the team 
regards as the vital issue of whether there ought to be an 
implicit or explicit link between the content of the 'teaching 
(taken from a list of subject-areas) and the types of career 
for which this teaching was to prepare them. 

The students' replies to these questions and to others with 
the same ends in view can be analysed in two stages s 

- the content of tuition provided within the university 
itself; 

- the part played by external on-the-job assignments in the 
training of a D.ii.S. graduate. 



1. Content of tuition provided by the university itself 

It may be helpful at this point to refer again to some 
of the facts emerging earlier on in this report: 

- more than one student in two had an idea, though some- 
times a nebulous one, if not of precisely what career 
he wished to take up, then at least of the sector of 
employment or type of career, at the end of his Licence 
course in Economics. 

- 57 per cent of all students (but 70 per cent of those 
taking Management) felt that there ought to be a close 
link between the content of the D.E.S. tuition and the 
career envisaged. 

These two points taken together suggest that, whatever 
the future career of those concerned or the type of train- 
ing they hoped to obtain from the D.E.S., more than half 
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the fourth-year students knew approximately where they 
were going and had made an association in their minds 
between teaching content - training - career in its 
widest sense. The question then arises of whether the 
students questioned were able to say what sort of link 
could be involved: 

- did they feel that there were specific types of econo- 
mic training, defined for the moment merely by listing 
courses, subject-areas and seminars, which seemed to 
them to lead to a particular occupation or type of 
career? In other words, did the students feel that there 
was a link between a particular career and the training 
in Economics required to pursue it? 

- whether knowledge and further training on matters not 
strictly related to economics seemed to them to be 
necessary to enable the D.E.S. holder to function 
successfully in whatever career he might aspire to? 

At the stage so far reached in processing data from the 
fourth-year students, it is too early to try to reply to 
the first of those questions (l). The best that can now 
be done is to describe the approach we adopted. Two ques- 
tions were included in the survey in which 

- we tried to get the students to name four or five sub- 
jects in any way they liked from every subject-area 
conceivable for an Economics D.E.S. without suggestions 
in the questionnaire, and to link them with a career 
(in the widest sense of the word). 

- we snowed them a list of 105 possible subjects for a 
six-month course, told them it was not intended to be 
an exhaustive list, and asked them to say, and to rank 
in order o£ preference, which eight subjects, if includ- 
ed in the D.E.S, syllabus, they would have elected to 
study. 

As the reader will realise, the first question was in- 
tended to deal directly with the specific issue of the 
link between economics training and ultimate career. 
Replies to the second will enable the research team not 
to establish associations between D.E.S. teaching-content 
and career, but to identify any groupings of subject-areas 
which indicate correlations between subjects chosen by 
students planning;; to take up different careers. If these 
analyses do lead to our finding such groupings or corre- 
lations, it will probably mean that shared training 
"streams" can be worked out to meet what at first sight 
appear to be widely varying preferences and attitudes. 



(l) The forthcoming OECD conference in November, 1971 will be dealing 
mainly with this issue, as by that time the computer analysis of 
the replies will have become available. 
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As regards information and further training on matters 
not strictly related to Economics, which ought to be 
part of the D.E.S., the preferences expressed by students 
taking part in the survey who replied to this question 
(26,5 per cent did nrt) must be treated with a certain 
amount of caution. 

- Among the most popular subjects outside Economics as 
such, were sociology, foreign languages, and to a 
lesser extent psychology. These subjects were consider- 
ed worth while by 25 per cent, 22 per cent and 9 per 
cent of the whole sample. It is noticeable that although 
language s were thought useful by students in all the 
option groups, it was tuose taking Management who quoted 
it most frequently. Sociology, on the other hand, was 
quoted by only 17 per cent of those taking Econometrics, 
(compared with 24 per cent of those taking Management, 
and more than 40 per cent of those taking International 
Economics and National Economy who felt that they would 
benefit from studying this subject). 

- When asked about whether foreign languages should be 
compulsory at D.E.S. level (as they are at present), 
more than 70 per cent of the students replied affirm- 
atively and a good majority (58 per cent of all students, 
but 71 per cent of those taking the i'lanagement option) 
said that English ought to be required. Many felt that 
this ought to have been compulsory at the Licence level. 

- Subjects such as data processing, mathematics and sta- 
tistics, law, geography, history and the techniques of 
expression were quoted by surprisingly few students 
(from 0,6 per cent to 5 per cent) irrespective of option. 
At a time when, whether one likes it or not, Economic 
theory is progressing along the path of ever-increasing 
formalisation, and Applied Economics is coming to rely 
more and more upon the analytical (and processing) 
techniques of mathematics, statistics, models, computers, 
etc., the students may be far too inclined, judging by 
their replies, to ignore a fundamental aspect of their 
training. It is true that their attitudes as revealed 
here may have been influenced by the following factors: 

- the phrasing of the question itself ("what types of 
courses and subjects not strictly concerned with Econo- 
mics do you feel that an Economics student could use- 
fully take at other U.E.Rs? " ) was in fact ambiguous. 
It refers to an "Economics student" without being more 
specific, and to subjects to be taken at " other U.E,Rg" . 
Some respondents may therefore have thought that the 
question was not aimed specifically at future D.E.S, 
students. Furthermore, knowing that statistics, mathe- 
matics and data processing are taught in the Economics 
U.E.R. and cannot at present be taught in any of the 
other departments of Paris-X University, some students 
may have thought that it would be neither possible nor 
desirable to go elsewhere to study those subjectsl 
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- It must also be borne in mind that statistics, mathe- 
matics and data processing form an integral part of 
the training received by many students in the Licence 
course (those taking Econometrics and, to a lesser 
extent, I'lanagement) • So these particular students may 
have considered that their "scientific" training was 
adequate by the end of the Licence and felt no wish, 
in the majority, to supplement it during the D.iJ.S. 
Or, supposing that last explanation to be wrong, the 
students could see that mathematics, statistics, data 
processing, etc* were heavily represented among the 
105 subjects from which they were asked to choose which 
ones they would like to see included in the D.E.S,, and 
may therefore have inferred that there was no point in 
proposing to study them at any of the other U.E.Rs, 
since it was reasonable to assume that these subjects 
were inherent in the training an Economist would receive 
(or ought to receive) in an Economics Department. 

Clearly enough, any interpretation of replies to the 
questions dealing, among other things, with the student's 
scientific training during the D.E.S. is bound to be 
tentative. 



External assi/rnments and their part in the D,B,S> in 
Economics 



Staff, students and employers would on the whole agree 
that an Economist's training would not be complete unless 
he was given, during his time as a student, the opporta- 
nilyto encounter "real" and "concrete" problems. Includ- 
ing some periods of external training is one way of 
countering frequent criticism of the lack-of-reality in 
the training given to students in a xmiversity. This was 
a matter on which we wished to ascertain the attitudes 
and preferences of the students. Their replies will be 
analysed from two standpoints: 

- training periods regarded as an integral part of the 
D.E.S. course; 

- the problems of organising and financing these 
training periods* 

a) External assignments in the training of Economics 
D,E.S. students 

Table X below svunraarises the students* replies to 
the question "should training periods be included 
in the D.E.S. course?" 

While students taking the Management option were 
quite clearly the most heavily in favour of training 
periods as part of the D.E.S. course (77 per cent of 
those taking the option), it is also significant that 
"demand" for training periods was very considerable 




Table X 





Econo- 
metrics 
option 


Manage- 
ment 
option 


National 

Economy 

option 


Inter- 
national 
Economics 
option 


All 
students 


No reply 


15.9)2 






5.9/^ 


7.9^ 


Yes 


62.8^ 


77.3;^ 


58.4^ 


64. 7/.' 


69.055 


No 


21.3^ 


19.8^ 


41.6?: 


51.45* 


25. X'? 


Total 


100.0^ 


100.0?.' 


100.05?; 


100.0?; 


100. OyO 



among the other options too - in iBconometrics (62.8 
per cent), and International Economics (64.7 per 
cent) especially. We regard this as a further sign 
that whatever career a student may expect to take up, 
and whatever the general direction his Licence stu- 
dies take, he tends to feel that a D.ii.S. should 
either enable him to supplement what he has learned 
and apply it to the problems he will eventually be 
dealing with at work or, if he still has only a vague 
idea of his future career, or has never really had a 
chance to make proper contact with "the outside world" 
to make a preliminary reconnaissance of the working 
world which may one day be his. Needless to say, many 
of the students also see a training period during 
their final year of higher education as the way in- 
to an organisation (private enterprise, public enter- 
prise, administration, etc.) which might eventually 
offer them a job. 

On the question of whether training periods should 
form an integral part of obtaining the D.ii.S. a 
majority (55 per cent of students questioned) was in 
favour. Once again, however, the distinction already 
referred to between students taking the Management 
option and oth»?r students makes its appearance. Where- 
as 66 per cent of the I'^anagement students favoured 
integrating the training periods, the other students, 
although they wanted training periods, were less 
emphatic (50 per cent of Econometrics and 45 per cent 
of International Economics students). There was gen- 
eral agreement, however, that ir the training periods 
were to be integrated this should be based on a 
training period report . 

Looking at the students' preferences with regard to 
the number and length or trainin*^ periods, at what 
point of the course they should be fitted in, and the 
type of organisation in which they should be spent, 
one can show, without going into detail, that: 




- 50 per cent of all respondents wished to take one 
training period or two; 

- 61 per cent felt that these could vary in length 
between one and three months; 

- only 8 per cent would prefer to take the training 
period (or periods) before the "university" phase 
of their D»E.S. course, whereas 48.5 per cent would 
prefer to interpolate them into the D.E.S, course 
itself - over a single period (25»6 per cent), or 
over a number of periods (25 per cent). 

- 55 per cent of the students questioned attached no 
importance to the particular organisation in which 
the training period would be spent; of those who 
did show a preference, around a quarter said that 
they would prefer private enterprises. 

b) Organisinjy and financing training periods 

1. Although a great many of the students said that 
they wished to be given external training assign- 
ments, one cannot help noticing that here, as 
elsewhere, more than 55 per cent of respondents 
(l) felt that finding the vacancies and making the 
arrangements should be left entirely to the 'uni- 
versity' (in this case the Economics U.£.R») or 
to a "professor in charge". Only 7 per cent (2) 
said that it should be up to the student concerned 
to find the assignment (or assignments) for the 
external training he would like to take. No one 
felt that this function could be given to a group 
of studentsi 



2. The remuneration of training assignments was by 
no means ignored in the questionnaire and the 
students had very definite views on the matter: 

- a very small minority (3»1 per cent) said that 
they would not expect any remuneration; 

- 15 per cent considered that training assignments 
ought to be remunerated, but could not indicate 
what monthly salary they would expect; 

- for the others (48.4 per cent of all students 
and 70 per cent of students in favour of train- 
ing periods as an integral part of the D.E.S. 



(1) i.e. 80 per cent of those who felt that training periods should 
be included in the D»B.S. courses. 

(2) i.e. 3*2 per cent of those who felt that training periods should 
be included in the D.E.S. courses. 
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courses), remuneration was suggested at rates 
from Prs.500 to more than Prs.2,000 per month. 
It should, however, be noted that the responses 
were usually between Prs»500 and Prs. 1,300. 



H. TEACHING METHODS AND KtlOWLEDGB-TESTI^iG 

As the D.E*S. in Economics is at present organised, both at 
Nanterre and in most equivalent U.E.Rs at other universities, 
there is really only one teaching method, the "seminar". Whereas 
at the Licence level, instruction is based on "lectures" together 
with "practical classes", these are replaced at the D.E.S^ level 
by seminars. But what actually is a seminar? A distinction cur- 
rently made between "training seminars" and "research seminars" 
might suggest that this pedagogical form is clearly defined and 
entirely suitable for the purpose (or purposes) of the D.E.S. In 
fact, although there is general agreement on the basic meaning 
of this concept (15 to 30 students having their work organised 
by an instructor), the types of work, the involvement of the 
instructor, and the methods of testing knowledge associated with 
seminars are still, often, unclear to instructors and students 
alike. So in the questionnaire for the fourth-year students it 
was decided not to refer to the word as though it denoted a clear- 
ly defined teaching method, but instead, to try to get the students 
to reveal their attitudes and preferences as between the various 
conceivable or possible teaching and knowledge-testing methods* 
Questions covering this basic aspect of the way the D.E^S. is 
organised, and other associated issues, were grouped around four 
main topics; 

- the right kind of instructor for the D.E^S.; 

- appropriate teaching and knowledge-testing methods; 

- group work; 

- staff-student relations. 

1. V/hat kind of person shoiild teach or take part in the 
teaching of the D^E.S .? 

Until recently, i.e. so long as the numbers of students 
enrolling were low enough to be coped with exclusively by 
established full-time staff, D^E.S. tuition was mainly given 
by "agreges". Pressure of numbers has subsequer.tly led to an 
increasing involvement of "non-agreges" belonging to the 
faculties of Law and Economics to help the universities train 
post-graduates for higher degrees in economics, but it seemed 
desirable to ascertain the views of students towards this 
diversification of the teaching staff. Their replies seemed 
to show that; 

a) a heavy majority (88 per cent) was in favour of partici- 
pation by individuals outside the university in the 
teaching of the D.li.S., on the grounds that such individ- 
uals would have knowledge of a more concrete kind to 
offer than "academics" and could facilitate university 
contact with industry (in the broad sense). 
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b) An almost identical majority (89.3 per cent) felt 
that part of the D.E.S. tuition could usefully be 
given by foreign professors visiting Paris~X Univer- 
sity for periods of between one month and one year; 
nearly 50 per cent of all respondents gave as their 
reason that foreign professors would be able to pro- 
vide them with a different kind of training (better?) 
than they could get from French staff. 

c) The students also seemed to feel that there should 
be teaching assistants or supervisory staff taking 
small working groups within what are at present being 
referred to as "seminars"; 23 per cent of them men- 
tioned this although it was in no way suggested in 
the corresponding part of the questionnaire. This is 
a very interesting finding, providing evidence of 
the fact that more than one student in four regarded 
the "guided work" part of the Licence as a valuable 
teaching method which might suit a considerable num- 
ber of D.E.S. students. 

Teaching and knowledge-testing methods for the D.E.S . 

Given that D.E.S. tuition might suitably be given by teachers 
from a variety of backgrounds, the question arises of what 
teaching and knowledge-testing methods they would have to use 
to meet the preferences of these students, who represent the 
potential market for the D.E.S. 

a) Formulation of the question : This issue was covered in 
the questionnaire by asking: "According to whether you 
think that the aim of the D.E.S. should be occupational 
training , research, or something else , fill in the appro- 
priate space in the table below (see Table XI) marking 
with a cross the desired teaching methods and enlarging 
on the methods of testing knowledge you would recommend 
(oral examination, written examination, dissertation, 
etc.)". The following remarks should be made about the 
way this question and the accompanying table were drawn 
up: 

1. The students' choices as to teaching methods were of 
course guided by a list of possible teaching methods, 
but they did have a chance of expressing preferences 
for "other forms" of tuition. Very few students took 
it. Those who did either suggested, under a different 
name, one of the teaching methods already mentioned, 
or used it to give free rein to their imaginations. 

2# On the other hand, students were completely free to 
suggest any method (or methods) of testing knowledge 
which they would like to see put into effect in the 
D.E.S. and to associate these with the teaching 
method (or methods) they had chosen. 

3. The question had been formulated in that way on the 
basis of two assumptions: 
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3.1. In the first place, it had been assumed that 
the appropriate teaching methods would differ 
depending on whether D*E.S. studies were to aim 
at providing students with an occupational 
training or to introduce them to the techniques 
and methods of economic research. 

3.2. In the second case, it had been assumed that 
the students questioned would make a close or 
even complete correlation between teaching 
methods and knowledge-testing methods. In other 
words, the team had been expecting to be able, 
by comparing the students' replies, to pick out 
teaching methods accompanied by knowledge-test- 
ing methods which would best satisfy their 
preferences. As will be seen, the second assump- 
tion proved only to have been justified to a 
very limited extent. The respondents do not 
appear to have felt that teaching methods and 
knowledge-testing methods should be strictly 
related. 

b) N.B. : Since the students were asked to state their pref- 
erences as to teaching methods and knowledge- 
testing methods according to whether they felt 
that D.E.S. studies should be oriented towards 
occupational training, research, or any other aim, 
it is again possible to see how the students 
divided on the objective which they were assi^^ning 
to the D.E.S. 



Table XII 





Econo- 
metrics 
option 


Manage- 
ment 
option 


National 

Economy 

option 


Inter- 
national 
Economics 
option 


All 
students 


No reply 


4.4^ 




8.4^ 


3.9^ 


4.1^ 


Occupational 
training 


54.9$^ 




41.6^ 


43.1^' 


61.0J? 


Fundamental 
research 




13.1% 


50.05^ 


43.1^ 


32.3^' 


Others 


0.8^ 


2.% 




9.9^ 


2.8:^ 


Total 


100 M 


100.0% 


100.0^ 


100 .0^5 


100.0^ 



Comparing the figures of Table XII with Tables VII and 
VIII shows that a considerable change occurs in the 
breakdovm between students favouring a D.E.S. aiming at 
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occtxpational training and those who would have preferred 
the D.E.S. to be an introduction to economic research. 
Whether one looks at all students, or at the individual 
option groups, it can be seen that the figures of Table 
XII show a noticeable decrease in comparison with the 
figures of Table VII and VIII in the number of students 
considering that the D.E.S. should be based on an intro- 
duction to economic research, and this is accompanied by 
an increase in the number feeling that the D.E.S. should 
aim to provide an occupational training. 

For example, whereas 56.4 per cent of all students replied 
to the question: "What should the D.E.S. in Economics be 
in relation to the present Licence?" by saying that it 
should enable them to get their first experience of 
research, the corresponding figure for Table XII has gone 
down to 32.1 per cent (and the figure for those stating 
that D.E.S. studies should be aimed towards an occupation- 
al training rise froa 48 per cent to 61 per cent)« 

The possibility of inconsistency in replies to separate 
questions on the same subject cannot be completely elim- 
inated, but there are two other possible explanations: 

1. The questions were not directly comparable in the 
way they were phrased: one of them (asking students 
to define the objectives of the D.E.S. in relation 
to the Licence) contained the expressions "pure 
economic research" and "applied economic research", 
while the other (on teaching and knowledge-testing 
methods) asked the students to make a choice between 
"occupational training" and ' fundamental research"as 
possible aims for the D.E.S. By restricting the 
second alternative to fundamental research, we may 
have led some students either not to reply to the 
second question even though they had replied to the 
first, or else to include themselves among those 
favouring a D.E.S. biased towards occupational train- 
ing even while themselves intending to go in for 
economic research. 

2. Attention has already been drawn to the fact that 
some students did not regard the introduction to 
pure (or applied) economic research aim and occupa- 
tional training aim as mutually exclusive. Students 
taking the Econometrics option, for example, were 
71 per cent in favour of the D.E.S. as an introduc- 
tion to pure or applied research and 51-3 per cent 
of them also considered that there should be a close 
link between the D.E.S. teaching and the student's 
ultimate career. So it may be that when some of these 
were expressing their preferences as to teaching and 
knowledge-testing methods for the D.E.S., the 
"occupational training" aim won over the "fundamental 
research" aim. 
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TEACHING AND KNOWLEDGE-TESTING METHODS FOR THE D,a\S, I^j THE TJOHT OF 



THE REPLIES FROM THE FOURTH-YEAR PARIS->X UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 



!• Association between teachinr methods and knowled/re-testin^ 
methods 

Where students did see an association between teaching and 
knowledge-testing methods, it showed up in the way in which 
they filled in Table XI. By processing those replies the 
team has been able to derive tables, for the students together 
(all options) and for those taking each of the options, set- 
ting the teaching methods against the knowledge-testing 
methods preferred by the respondents and further breaking them 
down into two categories: those favouring the D.E.S. as an 
occupational training, and those favouring it as oriented 
towards research. Only the results of processing the data 
from all students , whichever of the options they were taking, 
are given in the present report (Table XIII). There did not 
seem to be any point in reproducing tables for replies broken 
down by option, for reasons which Table XIII should make clear: 

- In the first place, although the majority of the students 
were prepared to decide on the teaching methods (or methods) 
which would, in their view, be most suitable for the D.E.S. , 
many of them did not reply when asked to associate one or 
more methods of testing knowledge with the teaching techniques 
they had chosen. See, for example, line 4 of Table XIII where 
125 students cited "case studies" but 33 of them did not link 
any form of progress appraisal to it. The "no reply" figures 
were very high - oscillating between 19 per cent and 50 per 
cent (column X of Table XIII). Consequently, the combined 
total of respondents failing to complete the whole of Table 
XIII with those not quoting any knowledge-testing method 
clearly reduces the statistical significance of the data from 
those satisfying the twin requirement of a full reply. This 
reservation applies to any exj^doitation or analysis of the 
replies as given by all students : it means that breaking them 
down by option renders them utterly unreliable. 

- Secondly, to the preceding finding must be added a finding 
on the dispersal of the students* choices of knowledge-testing 
method (or methods) associated with each teaching method. The 
reader will observe by inspecting Table XIII that the students 
made no close link between the two. Any particular teaching 
method has all or most of the knowledge-testing methods asso- 
ciated with it. This dispersal, together with the earlier 
point (about the number of "no replies") removes all signifi- 
cance from the replies broken down by option because then the 
frequencies are rarely higher than 15 and very often between 

5 and 10 at any point where a line intersects with a column. 

Subject to the foregoing, the reader should gain some infor- 
mation from Table XIII merely by looking at the figures. 
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2. Students * preferences as to teaching and knowledge-te 
methods for the D>E>S> 



Leaving aside the question of any links between teaching 
methods and knowledge-testing methods, and considering the 
preferences expressed by students for the various methods 
themselves, some very interesting conclusions can be drawn. 

a) As regards teaching methods . Table XIV below shows that 
when these are ranked according to their frequency of 
being explicitly mentioned by the students, some fairly 
marked preferences do emerge, with little difference as 
between one option and another* 

- Students replying to this question who felt that the 
D.E.S. should enable them to acquire specialised knowledge 
directly relevant to their careers gave three teaching 
methods as suitable: 

- case studies; 

- talks by experts; 

- work on files. 

Few were in favour of formal university lectures except 
among those taking the Management option. And very few 
showed any enthusiasm for lectures given by the students 
themselves (a teacning method which has been canvassed in 
some quarters as a cure for hardening of the educational 
arteries) I 

- The students who hoped that their D.E.S. studies would 
constitute a period of apprenticeship in economic research 
showed consistency and realism here by coming down mainly 
in favour of teaching methods using the research work of 
staff and students as its "raw material", calling upon 
experts from outside the University to tell them about the 
goals of their research, the methods or method they were 
using, and the results being obtained. 

b) The students* preferences as to knowledge-^testinp: procedures 
may arlso be easier to judge in tabular form (see Table XV). 

Whether they favoured the occupational training or the 
research orientation for the D.E.S., the dissertation was 
by far the most highly preferred form of knowledge-testing 
(except perhaps among those taking the International 
Economics option). This was an interesting finding as it 
not only vindicates a choice made originally by some of the 
"faculties" and later by the Ministry of Education, bat 
also confirms that at the D.E.S. level students were pre- 
pared for appraisal to be based on work which they had 
themselves thought out and put together, which some of them 
had already been able to try out in the second cycle of 
their Licence. 
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other forms of knowledge-testing favoured by the students 
are harder to rate, since they were overshadowed by the 
dissertation, but it is easier to see from Table XV which 
types the respondents did not seem to favour (written 
examination, continuous assessment), and which types they 
actively disliked (appraisal based on talks )• 

Lastly, it is noteworthy that the number of students in 
favour of having no kind of knowledge-testing at all was 
very limited. This suggests that the troubles which 
occasionally occur at examination time arise not so much 
because students are altogether opposed to assessment, 
but because of a discrepancy between the kind of assess- 
ment that would meet with their approval and the kind 
actually imposed on them. 



Group work 

Questions dealing with the students' views on work in (small) 
groups were intended firstly to measure the extent to which 
they approved or disapproved of this kind of work, then to 
find out what reasons lay behind their attitudes and lastly, 
at what level the groups should be organised and what they 
regarded as the optimum size. 

a) The first question, in which students were asked whether 
they felt the group study system should be compulsory « 
optional , or prohibited was one on which they had decided 
opinions - out of the 314 only one student did not reply 
and only 10 (3«1 per cent) were unable to choose between 
the three suggested replies. 

The clear-cut character of the majority reply confirms 
that this question touched on a well-defined issue, on 
which almost every student held a definite view. For about 
three quarters of them (74.2 per cent) it was a liberal 
view - that group work should be optional; 18.4 per cent 
would have made it compulsory and only 3.8 per cent would 
have prohibited it. 

1. Variations as between the options show that students 
taking National Economy were the most "liberal", to 
the extent that such a conclusion can be regarded as 
significant given the low numbers involved (12): 11 
of the 12 felt that group work should be optional. 
Those taking Management were the least "liberal", with 
only 70 per cent taking that view. 

The students were, on the whole, in favour of group 
work, only 3*8 per cent of them suggested that it 
should be prohibited. This favourable attitude was 
found among all the options, there being apparently 
no significant differences at that level. 

2. The reasons adduced in support of these views show 
what the student really thought about group work, and 
also appear to have yielded some distinct ions • 
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2.1. Taking the various reasons which were suggested 
in the questionnaire as possible grounds for the 



•I^^Q^^^. or prohibited )^ and adding up the number of 
students putting them forward, the total arrived 
at is different in all three cases from the total 
of students taking the corresponding attitude. 

For example, 70 students had cited one of the 
various reasons for making group work compulsory 
Csuch work would be more productive', »one is going 
to have to be able to work with others during one's 
subsequent career*, »it teaches self-control", 
other reasons) whereas only 58 had replied in the 
same way to the same question when it was asked 
outright . 

In contrast, only 226 students gave any reason for 
leaving the matter of group work to the discretion 
of the individual whereas 233 had said that they 
were in favour of doing so. 

Looking at the opposite view, 22 students cited a 
reason for prohibiting the group system although 
only 12 had actually said that they felt it should 
be prohibited. 

One apparent explanation - that some students gave 
more than one reason to support the same attitude - 
can immediately be disposed of because the replies 
were totalled up separately to eliminate any such 
possibility. The discrepancy was partly due to the 
10 students who, without giving any opinion in 
response to the outright question (together, of 
course, with the one who did not reply to it at all), 
must nevertheless have agreed with one of the reasons 
corresponding to one of the possible attitudes. But 
this explanation does not accoimt for the whole of 
the shift: "should be optional" loses 7 replies in 
comparison with the total number of the reasons 
given to support it, but the two other suggested 
attitudes gain 10 and 12. So there is a discrepancy 
of 15 gains in the gains and the losses - an excess 
of 4 over the "no opinion" and the "no reply". 

At the present stage of the survey it is not possi- 
ble to tell whether the students selecting one of 
the first three attitudes did in fact go on to cite 
reasons corresponding to the attitude they selected. 
The four "anomalous" replies do hov/ever suggest one 
possible explanation; they may have been given by 
students who, although they had already ticked one 
reason, supporting one of the suggested attitudes, 
found that they also agreed with one of the reasons 
corresponding to another of the suggested attitudes. 
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It would therefore appear that the reasons suggested in 
the questionnaire to support each of the possible atti- 
tudes may have been agreed with by students who had not 
directly adopted the attitude to which they were supposed 
to refer. For example, a student may have felt that 
"group study .is often a waste of time" or that "the credit 
awarded to group study is in fact accreditation of one 
person's work" without necessarily wishing actually to 
prohibit the group system. In the same way, some may have 
felt that "group work is more productive than individual 
work" or that "this is an approach one has to be able to 
take during one's ultimate career" without necessarily 
wishing to make it compulsory. These discrepancies between 
the replies to the direct questions about the attitudes 
and the replies to the questions on the reasons behind 
those attitudes would, therefore, appear to indicate that 
there was more of a continuous spectrum than had been 
allowed for by the three choices offered in the first 
question, 

2.2. Breaking the reasons down by option shows how the atti- 
tudes of the students towards group study varied accord- 
ing to the option they were taking. 

2.2.1. The reasons given to support the attitude that 
group study ought to be prohibited showed that 
students taking National Economy and Internation- 
al Economics were likeliest to be in favour of 
prohibiting it; the very low number in those 
options taking this view (0 in National Economy, 
1 in International Economics) was exactly the 
number giving the corresponding reasons. In con- 
trast, while only 6 of the students taking 
Econometrics stated that they felt that group 
study should be prohibited, 9 of them cited one 
of the reasons corresponding; to that attitude. 
Among the Management students 5 favoured prohi- 
bition but 11 cited reasons supporting it - a 
still wider discrepancy. 

2.2.2. Analysis of the reasons cited by respondents 
taking the view that group study should be op- 
tional shows that, unlike the comparison by 
option for those who favoured prohibiting it, 
there was no difference in 3 of the 4 options, 
between the total of the various reasons and the 
number of students claiming to hold this attitude 
in reply to the earlier question; among those 
taking International Economics, however, there 
were only 32 reasons given as against 39 claiming 
to hold this attitude. 

The various reasons were, moreover, chosen in 
almost the same proportions by students irres- 
pective of option. By far the most frequently 
quoted reason (43.9 P®r cent) was a temperamental 
dislike of group work; all the other reasons were 
mentioned by fewer than 10 per cent. 
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2.2. 3* Discrepancies appear when one analyses the reasons 
cited for making group study compulsory, as they 
did with the reasons for prohibiting it. Of the 
students taking Econometrics, 26 cited one of the 
reasons suggested for making group study compul- 
sory, whereas only 20 said that they would be in 
favour of doing so. Comparable figures for those 
taking the other options were 28 and 26 for those 
taking Management, 2 and 1 for those taking 
National Economy, 14 and 10 for those taking 
International Economics. The 3 students taking 
Econometrics and the 6 taking Management who had 
made no direct choice of attitude must certainly 
have put themselves down as agreeing with one or 
other of the supporting reasons. However, there 
must have also been students who cited reasons 
corresponding to two different choices of attitude. 



3. Finally, differences among the various options emerge as one 
looks at the reasons put forward by the students to support 
their choice of attitude. National Economy comes out as the 
option whose students were most favourable to group study, 
since moving from the direct choice-of-attitude bo the support- 
ing reasons merely increases the number who would be in favour 
of making it compulsory from one to two (l). 

There were also more of the students taking International 
Economics in favour of making group work compulsory, but fewer 
of them were in favour of leaving it optional. 

Econometrics was the option in which reactions varied most: 
many of those who felt that group work should be left to 
individual discretion cited supporting reasons as had directly 
chosen this attitude, but there was an increase in the number 
feeling that it should be prohibited, as there was in the num- 
ber of those feeling that it should be made compulsory. 

Students taking the Management option were, on the whole, in 
favour of group work (they were noticeably likelier than those 
taking other options to cite the need for this approach in 
their subsequent careers, although the survey among the em- 
ployers was to show that they are suspicious of this form of 
work) the set-offs between direct choice of attitude and 
supporting reasons cited are distinctly unfavourable to this 
form of work: the number of students stating that it should 
be left to the discretion of the individual was perfectly 
matched by the number of supporting reasons cited, but the 
number stating that it should be made compulsory rose very 
little, whereas almost twice as many of those suggesting that 
it should be prohibited cited a supporting reason. 



(l) Again, though, it must be remembered that in view of the very 
small numbers in the sample, any conclusions about those taking 
National Economy can only be regarded as tentative. 
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b) The desirable size for a study group: more than three- 
quarters of the students felt that it should not exceed 
five. Only 11.8 per cent gave between 5 and 10, 4.7 per 
cent gave between 11 and 20 and none gave over 20, 

c) A heavy majority (80.2 per cent) felt that the groups 
should be set up by the students themselves . This finding 
goes in the direction of flexibility and open-mindedness 
in the implementation of this type of work. There was no 
really significant variation as between the options. More 
than three-quarters of the students (78 per cent) felt 
that the groups should be provided with some kind of super - 
vision (only 12 per cent took the opposite view). 

In most of the replies (35.1 per cent) it was felt that 
the seminar research director should himself supervise 
the study groups; this was closely followed (23 .3 per 
cent) by the reply that an assistant should do so. Other 
suggestions (specialist, expert or practitioner, other 
grade of staff, academic and professional expert) received 
little support (12 per cent for all three). Here, too, 
variations as between the options did not appear to be 
very significant. 



otaf f / student relations 

Most of the students (75.3 per cent) did attach importance to 
relations with the academic staff, but no meaningful conclus- 
ions can be drawn from this reply, from variations in it as 
between the options, or from the 16 per cent of students who, 
for a great variety of reasons, gave a negative reply. 

a) Questions relating to the amount of staff-student contact. 

Over three-quarters of the students (77.4 per cent) ex- 
pressed a wish to meet members of the staff outside the 
ordinary • classroom * situation . 

A majority of the students (58.5 per cent) expressed the 
wish to meet the staff between two and five times per 
month on average, as against 11.7 per cent in favour of 
such meetings once a month at most and only 7 per cent 
suggesting more than five times. 

By far the most frequently chosen average length for such 
interviews (49.6 per cent of the students) was between 10 
and 30 minutes ; This does seem to be the most realistic 
reply, since less than 10 minutes discussion once a month 
would seem rather a short time in which to deal with a 
problem while more than half an hour would be somewhat 
over-optimistic in terms of the demands it would make on 
the staff-member's time. 

In the last question about meetings of this kind, the 
students were specifically invited to draw the conclusions 
implie(i by their previous replies. On the question of how 




many students should be able to contact a given member 
of the staff, the replies varied from less than three 
(4.4 per cent) to more than 100 (2.8 per cent). A relative 
majority of the replies (19.4 per cent) put the number at 
between 4 and 20 students. 

The number of teaching-hours that would be needed to 
satisfy the requirements expressed by the majority of the 
students (an average of 20 minutes' discussion, three 
times a month, with an average of 10 students per dis- 
cussion), works out at 20 teaching-hours per month assum- 
ing that there are altogether 200 students taking the 

A clear majority (67 per cent) of the fourth-year students 
felt that their contacts with the teaching staff during 
the D.E.S. should be different from those experienced when 
they were reading for the Licence. Their suggestions about 
the kind of form such 'new' types of contact might take, 
which have been consolidated here into five categories, 
had not been put into the questionnaire. Par from disclos- 
ing any differences of approach they tended to depict a 
similar kind of relationship: closer contacts than during 
the Licence (11 per cent going so far as to speak of the 
non-existence of any contact between the teacher and indi- 
vidual students during the Licence) in which the teacher 
acts more as a counsellor (12.4 per cent) than as a dis- 
ciplinary figure. The teacher is seen much less as the 
head at the top of a hierarchy, and much more in the role 
of the expert. The students took this question seriously - 
three-quarters of them wrote out descriptions of the kind 
of new relationship they would like to have with the aca- 
demic staff. 

They also appear to i*ave been particularly interested in 
the question which raised the possibility of appraisal of 
the staff by the students ; there were only 7.6 per cent 
"no replies". More than two-thirds (68 per cent) of those 
who did reply would have wished to be entitled to give an 
appraisal, which tends to confirm the theory that the 
students felt they should be on a more equal footing with 
the staff. As to the form such an appraisal might take, 
the white paper and the report to the U.E.R. authorities 
were both citQd by 26 per cent of those replying. 

It is noteworthy that only 5 per cent of the undergraduate 
students opted for direct contacts with their lecturers, 
while the percentage for post-graduate students taking 
the D.E.S. was distinctly higher. This suggests that the 
methods chosen by the fourth-year students reflected the 
difficulty and anonymity of staff/ student relationships 
during the Licence, caused by an inadequate staff ratio, 
and the resulting tendency for such relations to take the 
form of confrontations. The students already reading for 
the D.E.S. had experienced a less impersonal relationship 
and tended to prefer direct contact with a member of the 
staff when difficulties came up. 
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This would logically imply that since students taking 
Econometrics gave much the highest percentage of prefer- 
ences for direct contact with staff (8.8 per cent) this 
must have been the option during year 4 of the Licence 
in which staff/ student relations were the most relaxed, 
and the least tense or impersonal. 

A majority ot the students do recognise the competence 
of the academic staff, in spite of criticism and dis- 
appointments over relations, since 71.6 per cent expressed 
confidence in the staff ' s assessment of attainment for 
grading. 

Some of the 10 per cent who did not reply appear not to 
have understood what was meant by the expression "the 
awarding of degrees". Mention must however be made of the 
substantial percentage (18.5 per cent) who, for various 
reasons, expressed lack of confidence in the staff over 
this. The reason most often cited (by 8.2 per cent) was 
the subjective character of the raarkino system. This was 
a criticism aimed not so much at the overall performance 
of the staff as at the present system of marking by a 
single instructor; this is borne out by those students 
who expressed a preference either for an appraisal by 
more than one member of the staff, or for the members of 
the study group to take part in the appraisal of each of 
its members. In neither case were they disputing the com- 
petence of the staff or their right to award degrees, but 
the procedures would be different ♦ 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS RELATED TO THE ORGANISATION OF A D.E.S . 

1. How long should the coiirses take? How much work should 
the student put in ? 

a) Replies to the question about the effective length of the 
D.E.S. courses showed considerable scatter aroimd a period 
of from nine to ten months, wnich came out with a relative 
majority (58.8 per cent) of the replies. 

But periods of from six to eight months were approved by 
20.3 per cent, and from 11 to 12 months by 21 per cent, 
and this means that the period representing the three most 
frequent replies (80 per cent for all three) becomes sig- 
nificant (six to twelve months). 

This uncertainty about the right length of time to be 
given to effective work for the D.E.S. may be due to the 
complexity of the conflicting factors which have to be 
taken into consideration; th^ difficulties of financing 
the year of studies might, in present circumstances, call 
for a fairly short period; whereas the need for the D.E.S^ 
to represent a substantial added-value to the employer 
could have been expected to make the students feel that it 
ought not to be too short. 
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Lastly, the question of the duration of effective work 
did not look the same to those feeling that it should be 
obligatory to take the D.E.S. all at once as it looked to 
those who would have preferred to divide it up into a 
number of stages. 

b) A majority of the students (52*2 per cent) felt that the 
amount of work which should be required in reading for 
the D.E.S, should be between 13 and 32 hours every week, 
i.e. leaving tin:' for some gainful employment outside, 
at least half-time, to cover part of the cost of taking it. 

The 21.2 per cent of students feeling that the number of 
hours required should be in excess of 33 per week were 
doubtless assuming that finance would be available either 
from the student's family or from some automatic grant- 
awarding system. 

The costs and financing of the course 

a) The replies to the questions covering the total cost of 
the D.E.S. studies showed that the majority of the students 
were unable to work out the total costs. This particularly 
applied to the matter of how much it cost the State (81.1 
per cent) but it also applied to the costs involved for 
the students themselves (67.1 per cent). Prom the positive 
replies to these questions it can be seen that there was 

a very wide s pread of suggested costs in both cases, from 
less than Prs. 3,000 to more than Prs. 20,000 for the 
State, and from less than Prs. 1,000 to more than Prs. 15, 000 
for the students. The considerable extent of scatter 
within these spreads gives a good indication of the stu- 
dents' confusion - the majority of them apparently imagin- 
ing that it cost the State more than it cost them. This 
latter finding seems to show that the students were for- 
getting to allow for the opportunity cost of the year at 
university when trying to work out the cost to themselves. 

b) On the question of how the students would finance the 
extra period of time spent studying for the D.fi.S., their 
selections from among the 10 or so ways suggested were, 
in decreasing order: 



1. Half-time work .......... 31. 55^ 

2. Pull-time work 22.^ 

3. Pinancial support from family . . 15.^ 

4. Part-time teaching 14.^ 

5# Grants 10.5^ 

6. Study allowance 7,0^ 

7. Pinance from firm to which 

student is under contract .... 6.7^ 



It is noteworthy that other methods of finance were 
selected by very low percentages (research contracts: 
3.9 per cent; bank loan: 2.2 per cent). 
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students taking the I'lanagement option were the most in 
favour of being financed by a firm to which they would 
be imder contract (11 per cent) but apart from this, the' 
percentages for the other methods of financing were simi- 
lar to those given by students taking the other options. 
It may just be significant that four Management students 
selected the bank loan method compared with two of those 
taking Econometrics and one of those taking International 
Economics. 

A system whereby the D.E.S. studies would be financed 
automatically was felt desirable by 61.9 per cent of the 
students. Those taking the Management option were the 
least likely to be in favour of it {3A*o per cent said 
"no"). The "no reply" figures varied considerably by 
option: very low for those taking International Economics 
(5»8 per cent), still quite low among those taking Manage- 
ment (8.6 per cent) but distinctly higher for those taking 
Econometrics (15 • 9 per cent). Among those feeling that 
there ought to be such a system, a majority (25«4 per cent) 
would have preferred it to be State-run, whixe slightly 
fewer (18.7 per cent) would have preferred it to be rim 
by the University, and fewer still (14 per cent) felt that 
it should be run by the U.E.R., irrespective of option 
(the number taking National Economy being too low to be 
significant) . 

A majority of the students (51 •I per cent) gave no view 
on what form automatic financing should take, especially 
those taking the ^^anagement option (70 per cent). But for 
those who did select one of the possible forms of auto- 
matic financing, the grant and study allowance were far 
the most popular (cited by 26.4 per cent, as against only 
5.7 per cent favouring research contracts and 1.2 per cent 
in favour of the bank loan). This preference was most 
marked among students taking the International Economics, 
and was least marked among those taking Management. 

It seems possible to make some comparison between the 
two series of questions on how the studies should be fin- 
anced: how the students expected to finance their extra 
period at imiversity reading for the D.E.S., and the ques- 
tions about the automatic system. The first questions were 
concerned with something in the realm of the possible > in 
the iimnediate future , whereas the second questions were 
concerned with what might be desirable . The first questions 
were to do with the individual student, and the problems 
connected with his own situation, whereas the second set 
of questions called on him to look at the question from 
a higher level. 

Thus the difference between the percentages choosing a 
given method of financing in each of the two questions 
gives an indication of the gap between the methods which 
the students regarded as most probable and those they 
regarded as desirable. In the event, a comparison of the 
replies shows that this difference was a substantial one: 
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the four methods of financing their D.E.S. year regarded 
by the students as most probable (see list above), which 
accounted for 84.5 per cent of the replies, were completely 
absent from the methods they regarded as desirable and 
would have liked to see embodied in a system. In contrast, 
grants and study allowances were mentioned by only 17.5 
per cent of students in reply to the first question but 
were suggested by 26.4 per cent of them as a desirable 
method of automatic financing. It should also be noticed 
that study allowances, which 7 per cent of the students 
stated that they expected to cover the cost of their 
D.E.S. in the forthcoming year are not in fact available 
at present: this appears to indicate the importance 
attached by some students to these as a method of finance 
for which the student movement has been campaigning for 
more than 10 years, although it is not, given the present 
circumstances of higher education in Prance, a likely 
starter in the immediate future. 



The question on the minimum facilities which should be made 
available by the university to D.E.S. students received a 
relatively high proportion of "no replies** (28.9 per cent). 
The "no replies** were distinctly higher from students taking 
the Management option (34.6 per cent) than from those taking 
the other options on average. 

These students must either have felt that this question was 
a side issue, or that they were not in a position to reply. 
The heaviest replies (28.6 per cent) dealt with libraries, 
photocopying and data processing equipment together. Two of 
these (library and photocopying} were also chosen by 14.6 per 
cent of the students. The workrooms which were also suggested 
in the question were hardly selected at all, whereas some of 
the students taking the D.E.S. regard it as regrettable that 
workrooms are not available. 

The character of the diploma itself : it should first be re- 
called that a great majority of the students expressed con- 
fidence in the staff for awarding the degree. Comparing the 
questions on teaching and knowledge-testing methods and the 
question on the character of the diploma, a very clear desire 
emerges for teaching and knowledge-testing methods to be 
quite separate . depending on subject area (78.4 per cent of 
replies) and at the same time for the terminal diploma to be 
a national diploma (60.9 per cent). 

Students taking Econometrics were the least likely to feel 
that the diploma should be a national one (50.4 per cent) and 
those taking National Economy were the likeliest (10 students 
out of 12). 

The students therefore seem to have felt that national diplomas 
should be awarded on the basis of a minimal subject-matter 
content common to them all and that this should not prevent 
a certain amount of flexibility and of experimentation in 
teaching methods. 
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III. THE D,E,S. IN THE LIGHT OF A QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE VIEWS 
"OF STTJDENTS AT THAT TCTIE READING FOR IT AT PARIS-X UNIVERSITY. 



NANTERRE 



The comments below are based, for reasons given in the first part 
of this chapter, on a manual qualitative analysis of a sample of 
29 questionnaires, taken at random from the 87 replies which had 
come in by the end of August 1971. These notes are intended only 
to sift out the characteristic features of the opinions and pre- 
ferences about the D.E.S. held by students who were currently 
reading for it. 

Computer processing of the replies from these students may of 
course lead to corrections or even to changes in some of the 
findings which seem to emerge from this pre-analysis, 

A. General information about the D.E.S. students 

1. Their age was mainly, and almost evenly, distributed 
over 23 to 25 years. 

2. The father's occupation showed great variety, mainly with 
incomes in the higher third of the population, in which 
industry, public administration and banking figured 
almost equally with the professions. 

3. None of the students had made a break between the fourth- 
year of the Licence course (which all but two had taken 
at Nanterre) and the D.E.S. year. The orientation of the 
seminars which were being taken in the D.E.S. were in 
very different proportions, almost the exact converse of 
those taken during the "second cycle": the National 
jdconomy option, by far the least frequently chosen by 
second-cycle students, accounted for moro than l/5th of 
those taking the D.E.S. (at least on the basis of the 
sample being considered): almost all the students taking 
National Economy enrolled for the D.E.S. at Nanterre. In 
contrast, "the Economics of the Enterprise", distinctly 
the most popular in the second cycle, had been the orig- 
inal option of no more than one student in seven taking 
the D.E.S. 

4. Slightly less than half the students had taken other 
studies in addition to the last year of the Licence. These 
studies had been very varied, with some predominance of 
literature. 

5. None of them had gained access to the D.E.S. by any degree 
other than the Licence in Economics. 

6. A majority of around 60 per cent of them were also in 
some kind of employment during the D.E.S., mostly in 
teaching (one out of three) and research (one out of four), 
administration (one out of six), while one out of four 
were working in private sector businesses. Among the 
reasons given nearly half were financial, while almost 

as many of the students cited the desirability of a link 
between the D.E.S. and earning one's living in the outside 
world . 
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7. The great majority (3 out of 4) of the students were 
devoting an average of 20 to 30 hours a week to their 
paid employment. 



8. Among those who were in any kind of employment during 
the D.E.S., three-quarters stated that they were unable 
to work for their D.E.S, while they were so employed, 

9. Two-thirds of the students had never been in any form of 
gainful employment before their D.E.S*, so that around 
one-third were getting their first experience of workimr 
life durin i fl; the D.E.B. 

10. The D,E»S. students appeared to have precise notions of 
what their future careers were to be, A majority of them 
[bO per cent} expected to be able to choose it in the 
light of their own interests; only one in four expected 
to be governed by the situation in the jobs market, 

1 out of 5 expected his career to be in public research, 
1 out of 5 expected to be in teaching and 1 out of 8 
expected it to be in administration, i.e. half expected 
to enter the public sector in the wider sense; 1 out of 
8 expected his career to be with a bank and less than 1 
out of 3 expected it to be in the private sector under 
various forms, 

11. The prospect of earning a higher salary than would be 
available to a graduate holding only the Licence had been 
a consideration for around half the students, but this 
had usually been of secondary importance compared with 
the intelllectual interest of the D.E.S., cited by more 
than half of the students in the form of the preparation 
for a thesis, this constitutes a noticeable advance com- 
pared with fourth-year students, and one which is con- 
firmed, too, by the students themselves, a great majority 
stating that their D.E.S. dissertation gave them a desire 
to write a thesis. 

12. A minority of around 1 out of 3 were prepared to say what 
increase in starting salary they would expect to earn, as 
against a graduate holding only the Licence; it was gener- 
ally between 10 per cent and 20 per cent. This minority 
becomes very low in replying to the question about the 
average increase in salary throughout their career. 

13* Among the reasons which had lead the D.E.S. students there 
to opt for Nanterre, the teaching staff and the kind of 
teaching they offered had been the main attractions, where- 
as "the atmosphere" and transport facilities seem to have 
been secondary. This majority was the reverse of the 
majority derived from the replies of the fourth-year stu- 
dents to the same question: a considerable proportion of 
the fourth-year students taking the "Economics of the 
Firm" option proposing to leave Nanterre and take the 
D.E.S. elsewhere. 
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14* A majority of the D.E.S. students was oriented towards 
theoretical training, and pure and applied research* 
Fewer than 1 out of 10 respondents felt that the D.E.S. 
should constitute an occupational training, general or 
applied; less than one-third felt that there should be a 
close link between the content of the D.E.S. and the 
student's ultimate career. For these reasons a majority 
opposed adding any further condition, apart from holding 
the Licence, to entry to the D.E.S. This was because most 
of them were against any selection at this level, for a 
variety of reasons. One may feel that they had similar 
reasons for disagreeing that the "Licence" graduate had 
received a specialist qualification towards a career. 

Some two-thirds would have wished to open the D.E.S. to 
students holding diplomas in areas other than Economics, 
mainly scientific subjects (mathematics, 'grandes ecoles*) 
and pupils from the ecoles de commerce. Among the third 
who were able to say wny, the majority cited plviridisci- 
plinarity, but felt that entry should be conditional upon 
a prior test of the candidate's knowledge of economics. 



B. ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE PRESENT D>£.S > 

1. The number and different types of seminar 

a) A majority felt that these were somewhat insufficient 
in number, but especially in the spectrum of choice. 

b) Nearly two-thirds felt that having to take four seminars 
at once was excessive; these seemed especially to wish 
to dispute the distinction between major and minor 
seminars • 

c) The definitions which the students gave of training 
seminars and research seminars came close to the 
official definitions, in spite of the variety of 
ways in which they were expressed; to supplement and 
deepen what was learnt during the Licence (training 
seminar) . the initiation into research on a specific 
subject (research seminar). Nevertheless, more than 
two-thirds did not feel that the seminars they were 
taking corresponded to these definitions. 



2. On the training seminar, the main feeling was that it was 
not clear on what the continuous assessment was bein^ 
based whereas in the case of the research seminars, com- 
plaints were mainly about the working methods . Two-thirds 
of the sample seemed to feel that continuous assessment 
was satisfactory as applied to the research seminars, and 
also to the major research seminar to the extent (not 
always very great) that it was based on the dissertation. 
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Attitudes towards this form of work were overwhelmingly 
favourable with more than one reason being given: 6 out 
of 7 felt that the work involved was good training, it 
had not led anyone to abandon the idea of writing a thesis 
and, on the contrary, it had encouraged the great majority 
to do so. A considerable number said, in various ways, 
that they felt that the dissertation was not being given 
enough weighting in the overall report. 

Lastly, the dissertation seems to play some part in the 
fact that almost all respondents admitted that staff 
contacts were more satisfactory than during the Licence. 

3* Overall a ttitude of D>E>S. students towards their year 

Despite these positive points which, doubtless among 
others, helped to explain why more than three-quarters 
considered that their D.E.S. year had proved enriching 
rather than disappointing, when students compared the 
past year with what they had expected of the D.E.S. when 
they enrolled for it, three-quarters of their replies 
showed disappointment. Criticisms of the material working 
conditions, mainly the library's stocks and loans and 
difficulties in reproducing documents, must, of coiirse, 
have weighed in the overall disappointment. Beyond that, 
however, the students appear to have inconsistently hoped 
that their work would have been more theoretical and at 
the same time more concrete, that their research, by tak- 
ing a practical direction, would have given them more 
opportunity to start from current economic ifc>3ues, while 
enabling them, thinking together as a team and helped by 
the instructor, to make the link between the case in point 
with which they were dealing and the general economic 
theory which they had learnt as undergraduates. 

It was in relation to this fairly demanding standard that 
a majority of the students seemed to have been somewhat 
disappointed by the impression of confusion they received 
from the year they had spent reading for the D.E.S. This 
impression may have been inevitable; the majority of these 
students wished to pursue research during theix* D.iil.S. 
and were trying to do so for the first time where, as most 
of them regretf'xLly admitted, the Licence had not trained 
them for it. 



THE "IDEAL" D.E.S . 

1. One group of questions dealt with the kind of subject 
matter which ought to be covered, and how this should be 
linked with the student *s ultJTiate career . 

a) It will be convenient to note first that if the 105 
seminars from which the students were asked to choose 
at one point in the questionnaire are consolidated 
under the four directions of study which constituted 
the second-cycle options at Nanterre (iJiConomics and 



Management of the firms, International Economics and 
Development, Econometrics, National Economy) the num- 
ber of choices received by each (these were respective- 
ly 25, 59, 40 and 32) quite closely mirrors the second- 
cycle options at Nanterre taken by the 28 D.E.S. stu- 
dents (respectively 5> 7, 10 and 6) whose replies 
constitute the sample on which these comments are 
based. 

This suggests therefore that D.E»S. seminars are chosen 
mainly with a view to going further into whatever op- 
tion had been chosen during the second cycle and are 
rarely used as an opportunity to find out about some 
other area of economics quite unrelated to the second- 
cycle option. 

That statement however appears to be least justified 
in the case of students who had taken the Econometrics 
option for their Licence. These accounted for more 
than two-thirds of the D.E.B. students, but the choice 
of seminars which can be classified under Econometrics 
was made by only 50 per cent of the sample. Some Econo- 
metrics students did therefore choose seminars in 
different fields - more, apparently, than in the case 
of students who had taken one of the other options. 

If this trend is verified, it will tend to confirm 
that Econometrics is less a specific field of Economics 
than a set of instruments which can be applied to a 
variety of fields: equipped with these, generally 
speaking, at the end of their second cycle, the Econo- 
metricians are perhaps more tempted than students who 
had taken the other options to satisfy their curiosity 
about other fields. 

b) The preference of D.E.S. students for theoretical 
training and research as against occupational training 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that sociology, 
followed by psychology were the subject-areas most 
frequently suggested by the students as worth taking 
at other U.E.R.s at D.E.S. level. 

c) The fact that Econometrics does not constitute a 
specific specialist subject at the level of the D.E.S. 
is again borne out by the fact that "Econometrics" and 
"mathematical and statistical methods" were only 
quoted as specialisations in a field of knowledge by 
three of the ten D.E.S. students who had taken that 
option. In contrast, the seven students who had taken 
"International and Development Economics" stated that 
they had chosen this specialisation. 

There appeared to be some students who had not taken 
National Economy who chose this, together with "Public 
Enterprise Management", as the area in which they would 
specialise at the end of the D.E.S. This doubtless 
applied to some of the seven econometricians who were 




not planning to specialise in Econometrics for the 
D.E.S. The others are certainly accounted for partly 
by the four who did not propose to specialise in any 
way, and by the two taking "Management in Private 
Enterprise" in excess of the four students who had 
taken that option during the second cycle. The D.E.S. 
students as a whole, then, were not always specialis- 
ing in the same area as they ha.d specialised in during 
the second cycle, some options having gained and some 
having lost. The discrepancy was lowest for Inter- 
national Economics, rising through National Economy 
and the Economics of the firm to Econometrics where 
it was greatest • 

d) Comparing these results with the occupations which the 
student associated with the choice of D.E.S. subject- 
area brings out the difference in approach between 
Economics and Management of the firm as an option 
already constituting an occupational specialisation 
rather than an area of theoretical economic knowledge, 
and the other options. 

For although there were students taking special sub- 
jects with occupational goals directly linked to 
business management (investment policy, finance, mar- 
keting, sales management and planning, advertising) 
and were selected by seven respondents probably com- 
prising four students who had taken this option during 
their second cyclo, the other options could not be 
directly linked to any corresponding occupational 
specialisation (except for International Economics, 
which must certainly have been the second-cycle option 
of four of those who had selected international insti- 
tutions, and perhaps of two who chose diplomacy). 

The careers which students who had taken the three 
options other than Management hoped to follow were 



and consultancy (eight selections), public administra- 
tion (three selections), property and town planning 
(three selections). It should be noted that there were 
seven "no replies". 

2. As regards teaching and knowle dge-testing methods a cur- 
sory inspection of the sample of 29 replies suggests the 
following conclusions; 

a) A distinct majority of the students would have liked 
the D.E.S. to be run on a kind of joint management 
basis by staff and students, with both sides taking 
part in preparatory meetings and organising seminars 
in such a way as to give plenty of scope for group 
work (for those wishing to work in this way) with 
attainment appraisal taking the form of genuine con- 
tinuous assessment, i.e. not merely a succession of 
little intermediate examinations y 




followed by research 
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They were also in favour of having these seminars 
supervised by professors, lecturers, and teaching 
assistants to help the study groups and with prepara- 
tion for full meetings of the seminars. 

There was also a substantial majority in favour of 
specific teaching and knowledge-testing methods for 
each seminar but, at the same time, for keeping the 
D.E,S, a national diploma* 

These two attitudes together would imply that teaching 
and knowledge-testing methods should be the responsi- 
bility of the individual U.E.R, and that the criterion 
for the national value of the diploma is inherent in 
the content of the subjects taught, 

b) With regard to the decision and qualification-awarding 
process a large majority of the students expressed 
confidence in the staff. But an equally large majori y 
also wished to be able to express their appraisal of 
the staff themselves, directly to them, during the 
year for most of them, and in a white paper for some* 
These appraisals would deal mainly with reviewing the 
work methods and the content of the seminars. 

As to the level at which methods of testing knowledge 

should be decided, the most frequent of the replies 

was that staff and students together should decide them. 



Training periods were being taken during the ^ear imder 
study by oniy 4 students out of 29. The 11 students who 
were already in some kind of gainful employment could not 
tako them, which seems to support the theory that the 
present way of financing D.E.S. studies makes training 
assignments impossible unless they are adequately remimer- 
ated, at least for the half of the students who were not 
receiving financial support from their families. 

This doubtless explains why 14 students said that the 
training period should be remunerated, against 2 taking 
the opposite view. There v;ere 10 "no replies" from students 
disagreeing that training periods should be an integral 
part of obtaining the diploma, perhaps fearing that such 
an arrangement might put industry in a position to influ- 
ence the actual content of the D.E.S. This ambiguous 
attitude towards training periods is confirmed by the fact 
that whereas a majority felt that they should be remimer- 
ated within the financing system for the D.E.S. which they 
regarded as desirable, the suggestion that the course 
might be financed by a firm to which the students were 
under conti^act was the least often selected, with full- 
time employment and bank loan. Preferences here were for 
grants, temporary teaching employment (work of a similar 
kind to their studies), research contracts, part-time work» 
and study allowances (perhaps regarded as too unrealistic 
in present circumstances). 




This reform-minded pragmatism doubtless explains why there 
were as many against as in favour of an automatic system 
of financing studies; the majority of those who were in 
favour of such a system felt that it should be under the 
auspices of the State, and should take the form of studjv 
allowances. 

With regard to material resources , the main criticisms 
were that books were not sufficiently available for loan, 
the library was not open at convenient times and there 
were no facilities for reproducing documents. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE SURVEY OF THE TEACHING STAFF OF THE PARIS»>X 
UNIVERSITY ECONOMICS U,E,R. 



I. HOW THE QUESTIONNAIRE WAS COMPILED 

The questionnaire for the teaching staff was compiled after the 
questionnaires for the students, and took those questionnaires as its 
starting point. A provisional version was tested on some of the Econom- 
ics U.E.R. staff during the month of June. It also drew upon an open 
discussion with the Economics U.E.Rs Director of Programmes as a re- 
sult of which certain specific questions were given their final form. 



II. THE STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

This questionnaire eventually contained 131 questions and was 
thus the fullest of the three (the questionnaire for the fourth-year 
students comprised 57 questions and the one for the D.E.S. students 
110). 

. About half of the questions were exactly the same as had been 
included in the D.E.S. students' questionnaire. 

. Some 20 of the questions were reformulated, either to make them 
more specific on the basis of what the team had learned from replies to 
the same questions from D.E.S. students, or to rephrase them to suit 
the respondents they were addressed to. 

. More important, however, some 40 questions were added. There 
were no additions to the early part dealing with attitudes towards the 
present D.E.S., which remained the same apart from the reformulations 
mentioned above. 

. However the question about what link, if any, there should be 
between the career to which the D.E.S. might lead and the D.E.S. teach- 
ing content was expanded on the assumption that the staff could, on the 
whole, be expected to have more to say on this point than the students. 

. The matters into which the staff questionnaire went furthest 
were first, teaching _and knowledge-testing methods : "what role should 
the instructor play in relation to the students* group study work and 
what, in any case, does he understand by group study?". "Who should 
decide what form of assessment should be applied to seminars?". "Should 
these forms remain the same from beginning to end of the course?". 
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. With regard to assessment by the B.ii.S. students of the staff 
and their teaching, the staff questionnaire was more precise and de- 
tailed, to defuse the "emotional" factory by breaking* it down into 
parts: the questions dealt successively with the desirability oi' such 
assessments in principle t their purpose , how they should be organised , 
who they should be sent to, and how they should be used. 

. One complete topic which appeared in the staff questionnaire 
alone consisted of questions relating to the staff member's working 
life (teaching and research). These were to snow first, where the staff 
member fitted into the university career-structure, what he was teaching, 
at Paris-X University or elsewi:ere, and any other activities. There were 
several questions dealing with the place D.E.S. teaching should occupy 
in the staff member's working life. Lastly, there were other questions 
on group teaching and research. 



III. PROGRESS TO DATE 

The staff questionnaire waj distributed during the last days of 
June - i.e. at a time when members of staff had just finished lecturing 
but were still coming to the University for end-of-year examinations. 
Consequently, the vast majority , if not all members of the staff, were 
able to take note of this questionnaire before leaving on vacation. 



However, even after sending a reminder letter in July 1971, we 
have to report that at the time of drafting this paper only 27 replies 
had reached us; these were from: 





-icademic staff in 
t;iis category dur- 
ing the year 1970/ 
1971 


Number of 
question- 
naires 
completed 


- Professors, Assistant 
Professors, Senior 
Lecturers 


40 


10 


- Lecturers, Part-Time 
Lecturers 


3 


1 


- Junior Lecturers 


64 


8 


- Demonstrators 


15 


0 


Total 


122 


27 



Apart from the problems arising out of the very unequal rate of 
reply for eacn of these staff categories, the staff questionnaires can 
obviously be analysed without the computer processing wnich had to be 
used for the other groups. 

This qualitative analysis will be carried out during October 1971 • 
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CHAPTER V 



FIRST RESULTS FROM THE SURVEY AMONG 
PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYERS IN THE PARIS REGION (l) 



INTRODUCTION 

The aim of the survey was to ascertain what industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in the Paris region felt that holders of a higher 
degree in Economics should have learned, what standard they should have 
reached and what their capabilities should be. 

This was to be accomplished by: 

- finding out how businesses felt about the D.E^S. as it then 

was; 

- what subjects they would have preferred to be included in the 
p.E.S. and what teaching methods they favovired, so as to determine the 
ideal D.E.S. from the employers' standpoint; 

- what kinds of assignment or function were (or might be) entrust- 
ed to holders of the higher degree in Economics; 

- what suggestions might be forthcoming from industrial and com- 
mercial concerns on arranging for co-operation between themselves and 
the universities, with particular reference to personnel exchanges; 

- what attitudes were held by businessmen towards Paris-X 
University (Nanterre). 

Two •spokesmen' per firm were questioned all the way through: 
one actual or potential user of D*E,S. graduates, and one executive 
with responsibility for management recruitment. 

!• STAGES IN CONDUCTING THE SURVEY 
A. THE QUALITATIVE STAGE 

At the first stage of this survey the executives were inter- 
viewed and asked to comment freely on the topics put to them. 



(1) The survey, data-collection and processing, and the preparation 
of this chapter were carried out by "Servo" (Services et 
Organisation) in association with the Paris-X University (Nanterre) 
research team. 
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Social psychologists interviewed ten senior managers from 
industrial and commercial businesses in the Paris region: 

- five of the interviewees were "users" 

- five were "recruiters" ♦ 

The ten interviews were then analysed and used as the basis 
for a draft questionnaire. 



B. THE QUANTITATIVB STAGE 

Working meetings were held with the business firms directly 
involved in the survey to see how far the area covered by 
the preliminary questionnaire really did coincide with their 
interests. In particular, an attempt was made to incorporate 
as many questions as possible from the questionnaires for 
the other groups (students and academic staff) concerned with 
improving the D.ii).S., with the idea of being able to make 
comparisons later on between the attitudes and opinions of 
students, staff and employers. 

The results of the qualitative stage showed, however, that 
there would be limits here - imposed by the actual lack of 
awareness about the D.E.S. among the executives and by the 
constraints of a survey among business organisations; the 
outcome was a shorter questionnaire than was put to the stu- 
dents or staff. 

This again was tested on a number of businessmen so that 
errors or ambiguities in the phrasing could be eliminated; 
the questionnaire was then given its final form. 



II. HOV/ THE SURVEY WAS CONDUCTED AND HOW THE REPLIES WERE UTILISED 



A. THE SAMPLE 

The survey was conducted among executives in some 50 indus- 
trial and commercial firms with headquarters in the Paris 
region. 

The firms had been selected as far as possible from branches 
of activity in which D.E.S. holders are most often employed, 
in order to comply with the primary goal of the survey which 
was to delineate the current standing of the D.E.S. in indus- 
try and cormnerce. 

The executives in the survey belonged to concerns in the 
following INSEE sectors of activity: 

- 06.07 Electricity and Gas 

- 10 Oil industry, petroleum fuels 

- 26 Motors and cycles 

- 55 •36 Chemicals 

- 47 Textiles 
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- 83 

- 84 



- 55 

- 63 

- 80.81 



Publishing and newspapers 
Railways 

Intermediate and auxiliary branches 
of trade and industry 
Banking, finance 
Insurance 



B. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SURVEY 

Researchers were instructed to visit each company to have 
the questionnaires completed, by one "recruiter" and one 
"user" in each firm. In the event of their being unable to 
question two executives belonging to the same firm, the 
second was to be chosen from a comparable firm within the 
same sector of activity. The sample of executives questioned 
consequently consisted of 50 "users" and 50 "recruiters". 



C. UTILISATION OF THE REPLIES 

Standard practice was followed in utilising replies: 

1. Coding of open questions: most of the questions were pre- 
coded. However, a number of open questions on matters 
which were difficult to categorise a priori had to be 
closed afterwards. Questionnaire data were then put on 
cards. 

2. Computer processing: the data on the cards were subjected 
first to a single-variable sort applied to the replies to 
each question, giving percentages for the whole sample, 
then to a multi-variable sort to show the percentages of 
the various replies broken down by category of executive 
(i.e. by users and recruiters, by age, etc.). 



III. MAJOR FINDINGS 



A. CURRENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE D.E.S, 



1. 'Image* of the D.E.S . 

The executives stressed difficulties experienced by the 
young D.E.S. holder in adapting to life in business, 
especially in a company of any size; he has been given a 
university training - i.e. based on theory and macro- 
economics. The D.E.S. holder was regarded mainly as an 
economist, yet the 'qualitative* stage had shown how 
nebulous this concept was in French industry: very few 
firms contained an economics research department. Fewer 
than two executives out of ten regarded him in a manag- 
erial or selling role. 

All those who had ever employed D.E.S. graduates stressed 
that they tended to lack knowledge about practical matters 
and not to understand what business was supposed to be 
about . 
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2« Comparison with other degrees 



The D.E.S. appeared to be the ideal training for an 
economist but was only slightly more highly regarded 
than the H»E»C. diploma. Indeed, the 'recruiters' regarded 
them equally highly. 

As regards the "sales" and "management" functions, the 
D.E.S. was rarely quoted as an ideal training. Most fre- 
quently quoted degrees were; 

— H#E.C. 

- American diplomas 

— E.S.S.E.C . , 

- I.N.S.E.A.D. 

3. Universities and the 'Grandes Ecoles ' 

In the eyes of the business community, the D.E.S. suffers 
from the same unfavourable attitudes as anything else 
connected with universities. Half the executives questioned 
said that they would prefer to engage a candidate with a 
Grande Ecole qualification. Only one executive in 25 ex- 
pressed a preference for a university background. However, 
45 per cent of executives stated that they did not regard 
the type of higher education as the most important criter- 
ion when recruiting. 

The preference for the Grandes Ecoles was justified by the 
better training they were considered to give, the better 
working habits they were believed to inculcate and the 
more rigorous selection they were reputed to exercise at 
the outset. Quality of training was the criterion most 
frequently put forward, while eight executives out of ten 
felt that an improvement in university programmes would 
be enough to dispel industry's mistrust of university 
graduates. 

4. The D.E.S. in the employment market 

A relative majority of executives felt that D.E.S. holders 
found it difficult to obtain employment because their 
training was too theoretical and not practical enough, and 
because the Grandes Ecoles had a better reputation. 

But in any case companies did not always see any need to 

take on economists. And there were some executives who 

had never encountered an applicant with this qualification. 

5. The D.E.S. and the Licence 

It is* better to have the D.E.S. than to have the Licence, 
but that does not mean that the start irig salary will 
necessarily be any higher. When a higher salary was offered, 
the difference was usually of the otder of 10 per cent. As 
regards comparative salaries over a whole career, almost 
all the executives questioned declined to coimnent. 
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6. 



Assignments entrusted to D>E,S, holders 



D.E.S. holders are mainly employed in economics research 
departments. They are given responsibility for economic, 
statistical and marketing surveys and research. However 
they are also employed in financial and administrative, 
sales and even personnel departments. What this amounts 
to is that at present there is no clearly-defined role 
for the D.E.S. holder in business. 

7. Status and salary of D.E.S. holders 

The great majority of D.E.S. holders are taken on as 
executives. In some companies, however, the grade of a 
newcomer holding the D.E.S. is one lower than executive. 
The yearly starting salary for a D.E.S. holder is about 
30,000 francs. It was regarded as slightly higher than 
for a graduate holding only the Licence, and 10 per cent 
lower than for an H.E.C. graduate. 



B. THE IDEAL D.E.S . 

1. Teaching content 

A majority of executives questioned felt that the D.E.S. 
ought to be an introduction to applied economic research. 
At both qualitative and quantitative stages the executives 
rarely gave any indication of what they felt would be 
included in the programme for an ideal D.E.S. The subject- 
areas most often cited were, in order, economics, market- 
ing, forecasting, law and accountancy. 

Nine out of ten of the executives felt that foreign lan- 
guages should be compulsory at the D.E.S. level. 

2. Forms of instruction 

A combination of lectures and training* periods was pre- 
ferred, with contributions from experienced practitioners 
from industry. There was also a very clear preference for 
individual work over the group study system. 

3. Trainings: periods 

Only twc out of ten executives attached no value to 
external training assignments. Those who were most in 
favour of such interludes were actual or potential users 
of D.E.S. holders. 

It was felt that the training period should take place 
in a department having some relation to the training 
received, that the assignment should last for about three 
months and should occur during the university year. The 
training period ought to be remunerated, the businessmen 
felt, and an assignment of this kind should be a required 
condition for receiving the diploma. The salary paid to 
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a trainee taking his D»L\S. would be slightly over 
Prs. 1,000 per month. 

Interviews at the qualitative stage suggested that uni- 
versities were not regarded as worthwhile intermediaries 
for firms wishing to take on trainees. Executives ques- 
tioned during the quantitative stage said that they would 
prefer to make arrangements with professors responsible 
for the candidate students. 

4. The nature of the diplom a 

There were almost equal numbers in favour of a national 
diploma and a diploma specific to the individual univer- 
sity. However, those over 50 years old were distinctly in 
favour of the national diploma. 

5. Information about the D.E.S . 

Respondents felt that information should be disseminated 
at national level, preferably in the form of a booklet, 
in view of the pressures on time for senior management 
in business. 

6. The ideal functions of the D.E.S > 

There was a need for more economists in industry, and 
seven out of ten executives felt that this should be met 
by holders of the D.E.S. 



C. RELATIONS BETWEEN UNIVERSITY AND INDUSTRY 

Almost all executives felt that co-operation between imiver- 
sities and business was useful, if not vital, but most felt 
that there was still some way to go in achieving it, and that 
relations between the two sides had never been easy. 

1, The various forms of co-operation 

The forms of co-operation preferred by executives would 
involve the business community in intervening in the 
function of the University. On the one hand, a student's 
training periods in industry would be assessed by the 
firms themselves as well as by his University professors. 
There would also be a considerable volume of tuition from 
practitioners in business. 

A relative majority, however, also called for involvement 
in the opposite direction, with university consultants 
playing a part in business. 

2. The particular case of Paris-X University (Nanterre ) 

The last question put to the executives was intended to 
ascertain whether the fact that the survey was concerned 
with the D.S.S. at Nanterre had made any difference to 
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their replies* Only 17 per cent of the executives ques- 
tioned said that they regarded the fact unfavourably. 
These feared thPt the holder of a D.U.S. in Economics 
from Nanterre would be more experienced in protest than 
in economics, and expressed doubts about the value of 
the qualification. 
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CHAPTER VI 



FUTURE PROSPECTS AND LATER STAGiSS IN THE ANALYSIS 



This report is intended only to show what stage had been reached 
by the end of September 1971 with the project on which the research 
team of Paris-X University, Nanterre started work in the preceding 
April. 

By now the reader will certainly have formed an impression of the 
objectives of this project and of the ways and means that were adopted; 
these will become clearer if, by way of conclusion, the stages remain- 
ing to be carried out are now briefly described. The statements below 
must clearly be regarded as provisional, representing only the inten- 
tions of the research team and in no way committing them to any partic- 
ular course of action during the last three months of the programme. 



I. WORK CURRENTLY IN HAND 

The following work is currently in hand, but results have not yet 
become available at the time of drafting this report: 

A. Computer sorting of the questions relating to subject-areas 
preferred by students at present in their fourth undergraduate 
year, and to the careers they associated with the combinations 
of subject-areas they had chosen, 

B. Comparable sorting of replies from students currently takin^r 
the D.E.S. ^ 



C. Sorting of all questions appearing both in the fourth-year 
questionnaire and the questionnaire for students taking the 
D.E.S. (a start has been made on these single-variable sorts). 

D. Computer sorting of questions put specifically to the D.E.S. 
students, particularly with reference to their assessment of 
the D.E.S. they had taken, 

E. A set of multi-variable sorts affecting all students contacted: 
the first of these will make it possible to eliminate some 
questions and some subject-areas - which has to be done so 
that the factor analysis referred to below can be successfully 
performed). These first sorts will yield a rough profile of 
the type of D.E.S. which the students would probably favour. 

P. A qualitative analysis of the staff questionnaire: since so 

few replies have come in, the computer will not be needed here. 
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This analysis should make it possible to outline some 
"specialised** types of D.B.S., reflecting the preferences 
of the staff-members. These types of D.B.S. should subsequent- 
ly be contrasted with the ideal profiles yielded by thorough 
analysis of the replies from the students and of the survey 
among the prospective employers. 

The employers' survey will be concluded and the ultimate 
findings reported by "Servo", the firm responsible for 
this part of the project. 

Note 

The sorting operations referred to in paragraphs A and B 
above will be carried out in a slightly unusual way, to allow 
for comparison between the various groups cf subject-area. 
It cannot be ruled out that some combinations of subject-area 
may throw up similarities in the choices made by students 
contemplating quite different careers. It would be interesting, 
for example, to find that students contemplating a career as 
international administrators were preferring (apart from 
specific subject-areas cnosen by them which might also be 
chosen by future managers) combinations of subjects which the 
future managers themselves also regarded as important: thus, 
related intentions and wishes may be found to exist among 
what one would at first sight have regarded as very dissimilar 
types of individual. 



II. SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS 



A. FACTOR ANALYSIS 

The sorting operations mentioned above should make it possible 
to eliminate some of the data currently in hand, which is too 
copious for factor analysis to yield any results. Factor analy- 
sis (the technique is described in an annex to this report (l;) 
can be expected to yield some components common to the wishes 
of all students contacted (unless preferences prove to be too 
uniformly distributed). The various items in the questionnaire 
will be analysed so as to delineate an "ideal profile" of the 
D.E.S., whose features will be broken down into types of train- 
ing, content of programmes associated with these types of 
training, teaching methods, knowledge-testing methods, opening 
towards the outside, information required, estimates of the 
costs, etC4 

B. From these 'ideal' types of D.E.S. a model will be constructed 
for use as a filter for the various types of D.E.S. available 
in the universities in the Paris region. 



(l) See Annex to Chapter VI: "A brief guide to factor analysis". 
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The model will be designed to embody a combination of the 
preferences shown by the students (II.A), the staff (I,P) 
and the employers (G). This comparison, together with an 
analysis of any features which the filter has 'held up', 
sho-ald make it possible to draw up one or more ideal patterns 
for the D,E,S, in closer detail. To implement D,E,S. courses 
in accordance with the pattern or patterns thus constructed 
(assuming that the outcome would not be self-evidently absurd) 
will require a practicability analysis of two kinds, discussed 
in paragraphs C and D below. 



ANALYSING THE COSTS OP A D.E.S. ON THE NEW PATTERN OR PATTERNS 

These costs will have to take account of the estimates pro- 
vided by students in their replies, and of those suggested 
by the appropriate administrative departments. 



DECISION-^MAKING PROCEDURES 

Analysis of the present structure of the universities, in 
particular of Paris-X University (Nanterre), which is more 
concerned than any of the others in a project investigating 
"the establishment of an ideal D.E.S. at Paris-X", should 
identify any administrative obstacles which would have to be 
overcome before such alterations in the programmes could be 
implemented at the level of the D.E.S. 

An attempt will in fact be made to identify the hurdles on 
the path towards implementing a D.E.S. of this kind: an 
approach to the Government or the Ministry of Education (to 
obtain the financial resoiirces needed to utilise new teaching 
methods, should these prove to be in question, to obtain more 
staff, etc.); an approach to the bodies which the Loi 
d' Orientation has invested with authority to make decisions 
(the University Council, the U.E.R. Council, the U.E.R, 
Director); and an approach to outside bodies (in the event 
that participation in the teaching were called for from 
sectors of the economy outside the university), etc. 
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ANNEX TO CHAPTER VI 



A BRIEF GUIDE TO FACTOR ANALYSIS 



I. REMINDER OF THE ULTIMATE GOAL 

^ From the replies to the questionnaires, the team will be trying 
to pick out the most important of the various desires expressed by the 
respondents, so as to lay doim the basic guidelines for a D.E.S. which 
would satisfy the wishes of the students and academic staff. This set 
of replies is the only information readily available from which these 
desires can be worked out. In its raw state, however, it comprises so 
much data as to be unusable except for comparisons between a few of 
the replies on one or other of the subjects or combinations of subjects ~ 
usual with some preconceived idea of what the outcome is likely to be! 
This is generally called model-building, implying some choice to guide 
the processing of the data. It is preferable to show the data in con- 
densed form by trying to construct a scatter chart in accordance with 
universal criteria, frora which to analyse the observations using the 
factor analysis technique. The respective distances between the dots 
on the chart are then such that the more similarity there has been in 
the replies, the smaller will be the distance between any two "reply 
points" - i.e. subject-points. 

Axes of inertia (in the physics sense) can be derived from this 
chart in descending order of inertia, in the hope that these components 
will represent the tastes, and therefore consequently any differences 
in taste, among the subjects concerned. 



II. ILLUSTRATION 

Let us take the case of subjects (staff or students) confronted 
with the question to which (to make the example simple) there are 
broadly three possible kinds of reply (a "yes", a "no", or a "no reply"). 

The "yes" reply is coded 100, the "no" reply is coded 010, the 
'no reply" is coded 001 (it will be noticed that in this way the same 
importance is attributed to each possible reply (in the broad sense) 
and to each student). This can be tabulated as follows: 
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I. Subjects^ 



YES 



NO 



k(i,2)=l 



NO REPLY 



k(i,.)=l 

(the subject i 
replied NO to the 
question concerned) 



k(.,2) = ^ k(i,2) 
i 



this means that k(«,2) is the sum of 
the numbers in column 2) 



This shows that k(.,2) characterises the magnitude of the "no" reply 
to the question in relation to the whole group of subjects, in the 
same way as k(i,.) characterises the magnitude of the subject i in 
relation to the three possible ways of replying. These values can be 
regarded as representing a profile. 

We are interested in comparing these different profiles. For this pur- 
pose, we can first consider the scatter chart in the space R (here R^) 
where I dobs are obtained; the ith dot having as its co-ordinates 
/ f(if3) fj'^lf'fj) (see (l) below) which is weighted by the mass f(i) 

(which characterises its magnitude in the chart). One can naturally 
consider the scatter chart in F"^ in which J points (here 3 points) are 



(1) 



J I 
3=1 i=l 



k(i,d) 



f(i) = D ^liiil 

0=1 ^ 



f(3) = E 

i=l k 
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obtained, the jth having as co-ordinates 

(i^i^jl^ i=l,...,Iv ; (analysis of one chart is sufficient to deduce 
f(i) ' 

the analysis of the other). 

A closer definition of the proximity of the two points can thus be 
given: the value of the square of the distance chosen between two 
points i and i» in R"^ is: 



d^(i,i') = E (f(3) 
3=1 



the formula in which the distance of A'^ between two frequency laws 
is measured^ 

The main axes of inertia, i.e. the lines along which the dots 
are most inclined to spread out remain to be identified. A l*--ear 
function is associated with each of the axes, thij being the projection 
upon the particular axes which is referred to as the factor. The value 
of the factor at the observation i point on the chart will be the 
coefficient of i in the factor, i.e. a co-ordinate of i; the main axes 
are therefore taken as the basic vectors of a sub-space in which the 
whole set of i are represented. If, for example, two factors are 
derived, we obtain a representation of the scatter chart for i by pro- 
jecting this chart upon the plane defined by the two factors. If the 
factors derived account for a considerable part of the inertia of the 
scatter chart, the two dimensional graphic representation of the i s, 
in the plane determined by the two factors concerned, will be a ^'good'* 
visualisation of the i s in the space rJ . 

Thus the analysis provides a configuration for the subjects as 
a whole, on the basis of what differentiates them most, oubtlety is 
required in interpretii)g these predominant desires; the thinking and 
opinions of individuals who, without necessarily having taken part in 
the technical side of the analysis, are familiar with the problems of 
the university world, must also be brought to bear; this interpretation 
being the goal referred to at the beginning of this annex. 
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